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Salute to theU. S. Signal Corps 


By H. D. FARGO 
Vice President, TELEPHONY 


N THESE exciting days of war, the backbone 

of the press news is the “communique,” a term 
of foreign extraction defined by the dictionary as 
“a communication or piece of information given 
out officially.” Back of all the communiques we 
read so eagerly is the U. S. Signal Corps, whose 
all-important service makes them possible. To 
this gallant group in the American 
fighting forces, which is not al- 
ways accorded the glamorous 
acclaim given other branches of 
the service, TELEPHONY dedicates 
this issue in recognition of the 
essential role the Signal Corps 
plays in this war. 

Practically every war commu- 
nique contains a reference to the 
communications lines. Reports of 
military reverses invariably men- 
tion the destruction of lines of 
communications, while the stories 
of victories speak of the part 
played therein by “our communi- 
cations.” On the efficiency of their 
communications depends the suc- 
cess of our soldiers, sailors and 
fliers—not only their success but 
their very lives. The vital need of 
planes, guns, tanks and ships has been dinned into 
the ears of the American people incessantly, but 
none of these fighting weapons can be effective 
without adequate communications. That is the big 
job of the U. S. Signal Corps, and the Corps is 
doing its job just as effectively, if not as dramati- 
cally, as other branches of the service. 

\s never before, modern warfare demands co- 
ordinated action among the various military units, 
each of which maintains communications with the 
others through the Signal Corps. By telephone, by 
radio, by telegraph the Signal Corps knits the fight- 
ing forces together. 

It is perfectly logical for the U. S. Signal Corps 
to play so important a part in this world-wide con- 
flict. America produced the telephone and the 
telegraph, and we have always led the nations of 
the world in communications. American marines, 
soldiers and aviators have won fame in every war 
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in which our country has participated and a large 
share of their achievements has been due to the 
efficient cooperation of the Signal Corps. 

Every war originates a popular slogan. During 
the Civil War the secret of military success was 
often expressed in the homely phrase, “Get there 
fustest with the mostest.” The Spanish-American 
war had its “message to Garcia,” 
which tied in rather effectively 
with communications. In this war 
we hear much about “Get the mes- 
sage through,” emphasizing the 
vital need for complete and 
prompt inter - connection among 
various service branches. That’s 
the job of the Signal Corps. 

Great strides have been made in 
the development and perfection of 
military communication in recent 
years. In the present global war 
this activity extends from 60 de- 
grees below zero weather in 
Alaska and Iceland to the 120 
degrees above heat of the African 
desert and the Solomon Islands 
jungles, imposing incredible hard- 
ships and difficulties. The men of 
the Signal Corps have had to 
struggle with ever-recurring strange, new condi- 
tions. But they have learned how to meet unprece- 
dented situations and successfully overcome difficult 
obstacles. Their record is a splendid tribute to 
their devotion and to their ability to conquer what 
less determined souls would declare to be 
impossible. They have what it takes. 

Simple justice requires that due credit be given 
the Army’s communications men. The telephone 
industry—which has supplied considerable man- 
power and equipment for the Signal Corps—takes 
special pride in applauding its achievements. 

The contents of this issue of TELEPHONY are 
devoted to the Signal Corps which today is charged 
with the responsible duty of coordinating the strik- 
ing forces that are protecting our American way 
of life. The ultimate victory will add another star 
to the U. S. Signal Corps’ brilliant record. 
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MAJOR GENERAL DAWSON OLMSTEAD Chief Signal Officer U. $. Army 


Born May 21, 1884, in Corry, Pa. Graduated from the U. S. Military 
Academy in 1906. Served on staff of Inspector General of the A.E.F. 
in France, as Signal Officer of the Fourth Corps Area, now the Fourth 
Service Command; as Department Signal Officer for Hawaii; in charge 
of Alaska Communications System; as executive for the Chief Signal Of- 
ficer, Washington, D. C.; and as Commandant of Signal Corps School at 
Fort Monmouth, N. J. Graduate of the Signal Corps School, distin- 
guished graduate of the Command and General Staff School and gradu- 
ate of U. S. Army War College. Became Chief Signal Officer in 1941. 
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‘The CGeginning of the 
SIGNAL CORPS 


By Maj. Gen. Dawson Olmstead 


the great armies of the world, the Signal Corps of 

the United States Army can rightly lay claim to the 
title of being the only all-American branch of the service. 
The Corps, whose primary duty is the establishment and 
maintenance of communications wherever and whenever 
military needs demand, thinks of its job as that of getting 
the message through, no matter what the obstacles and 
difficulties in the way. For something more than 80 years, 
the men of the Signal Corps have been doing just that— 
getting the message through—in all parts of the world, 
under widely varying conditions, with the aid of every in- 
strumentality that science and engineering can provide, 
with the drive and spirit that can be had only from the 
proud tradition of firm achievement in the past. 


I) the great « in the United States and copied by all 


The story of the Signal Corps really divides naturally 
into three parts, with the line of demarcation in the late 
1890’s and early 1900’s, when telephone, radio and the air- 
plane began to take their places among the weapons of 
war. The development of these three implements, which 
are so closely interrelated, gave breathtaking speed to at- 
tack, and consequently put a new emphasis on the necessity 
of swift and reliable transmission of intelligence. The sec- 
ond chapter of the Signal Corps’ history is an impressive 
record of the vital and vigorous utilization of electronic 
wizardry in radio and telephonic communications both to 
aid our own nation’s forces in making the best possible use 
of the airplane and to combat to the greatest extent the 
efforts of our enemies to employ the airplane against us. 
The end of this chapter has not yet been reached; the 
present titanic struggle between the united forces of 
democracy and Nazi power has already added glorious 
achievements to it, and may be expected to produce others 
still more notable. 


It is extremely important to us, however, to be ever 
mindful of the first part of the history of the Corps, for it 
was through the trials and accomplishments of those years 
that there came into being the tradition of gallant service, 
of constant readiness, of carefully nurtured technical skill, 
and of unremitting self-sacrifice in the defense and mainte- 
nance of free institutions that activates the Corps today. 
Powerful and ingenious as are the many rugged and versa- 
tile devices with which science and engineering have armed 
the men of the Corps, it is the devotion of these men— 
many of them recruited from the great communications 
industries of the nation and from the ranks of radio ama- 
teurs—that inspires and vitalizes the whole. 

That tradition of devotion had its origin in the years 
just before the War Between The States. The perfecting 
of a practical working telegraph by Samuel F. B. Morse 
in the middle 1830’s gave impetus to thinking about meth- 
ods of signaling on land—a matter which had lagged con- 
siderably in comparison with systems used at sea. Crude 
semaphores had been used in Europe in the Napoleonic era, 
a similar system had been employed by newspapers for a 
short time in this country, and of course the Indians of our 
Far West since before the memory of man had used smoke 
signals. Semaphores, however, aren’t mobile, and smoke 
signals aren’t flexible or dependable enough to meet mili- 
tary needs. Hence, it remained for Albert James Myer, a 
young Army surgeon who was later to become the first 
Chief Signal Officer of the Army, to devise a system pos- 
sessing the two prime requisites of mobility and reliability. 

General Orders No. 17, dated July 2, 1860, contained an 
entry from which the Signal Corps of today has grown. 
It read: “Assistant Surgeon Albert J. Myer to be Signal 
Officer, with the rank of Major, June 27, 1860, to fill an 
original vacancy.” Behind the creation of that original 
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The tradition that has long surrounded the name of 
Brig. Gen. Albert James Myer, founder of the Signal 
Corps, is now embodied in reality for those who visit the 
Signal Corps Reference Library in the Pentagon Build- 
ing, Arlington, Va. 


There on display is a group of inspiring mementos 
of the life of the Army’s first Signal Officer and its first 
Chief Signal Officer. 


The exhibit, including the epaulets and swords worn 
at various stages of his career by the Chief Signal Officer 
and a large collection of his letters, daguerreotype and 
stereoscopic photographs, early manuals of signaling and 
official reports of the Signal Corps, was opened on August 
17, in the same room in which the Signal Corps keeps 
its collection of modern technical engineering works on 
the latest electronic devices of signal communications. 


Included in the display is a group of muslin signal flags 
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which were used at the old signal “sending stations” and 
a wooden-barreled, brass-bound telescope of the type 
which was used by the observer at the “receiving station.” 

Also in the collection is the original trunk used by 
General Myer while serving as Signal Officer under Gen- 
eral McClellan in the Army of the Potomac. This trunk, 
with all the historical relics of General Myer’s career, had 
been stored for many years in the attic of the home of 
one branch of his descendants at Wiscasset, Me. Its 
existence was revealed as a result of a routine inquiry 
from the Office of the Chief Signal Officer. Shortly 
thereafter, General Myer’s heirs generously donated the 
entire historical collection to the Signal Corps for the 
inspiration of its present personnel. 

The exhibit dramatizes the long way that the Signal 
Corps has traveled since the days of its founder and the 


parallel revolution that has taken place in the means of 
signal communication. 








vacancy and the appointment of Major Myer to fill it lay a 
story of several years’ patient work directed to the specific 
end of perfecting a system of signals, as well as a story of 
natural aptitude for and interest in ways of transmitting 
intelligence. 

Major Myer, born at Newburgh, New York, in 1827, had 
served an apprenticeship as a telegraph operator, and after 
graduation from Hobart College at Geneva, N. Y., in 1847 
had studied medicine at Buffalo Medical College, receiving 
his degree in 1851 for a thesis entitled “A Sign Language 
for Deaf Mutes,” which contained the germ of his system 
of visual signaling. The new doctor practiced medicine for 
three years and then was commissioned an assistant sur- 
geon in the Regular Army and stationed in New Mexico. 
Here he devoted himself to the development of visual sig- 
naling with flags or lights, drawing up a memorandum on 
it in 1856. 

After investigation by an examining board named by 
the War Department, and after a considerable period of 
experimentation with flags, lamps, and glasses, the so-called 
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“Wig-Wag” system was favorably reported to the depart- 
ment. The act which authorized appointment of the first 
Signal Officer also carried an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of equipment, and thus the nucleus of the Signal 
Corps was established. 

Hardly had Major Myer’s work thus been given definite 
place in the military service of the country before it was 
called to face the test of war. In May, 1861, Major Myer 
was ordered to Army headquarters, and on June 10 a signal 
school was opened at Fortress Monroe, Va. As the War 
Between The States wore on, Major Myer well exemplified 
the motto later to be adopted by the Corps: “Pro Patria 
Vigilans.” He was constantly on the alert for new methods 
and new ways to improve the signal work, advocating the 
formation of an independent corps to avoid the inadequa- 
cies of training by the detail system, working for the for- 
mation of regular telegraph field trains to move with the 
troops, bringing balloons into use as a means of gathering 
information, improving the cipher used for transmission of 
messages, developing signal schools for the original instruc- 
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tion of operators, speeding the improvement of telegraphic 
communication to meet the rigorous demands imposed by 
swift service in the field. 

n his undiminishing efforts to take advantage of every 
developing means for communication, Major Myer foretold 
the attitude which the Signal Corps maintains to this day. 
It is noteworthy that his use of balloons in the 1860’s was 
a precursor of the development of military aviation in 
which the Corps was to play a leading role in the first 
World War, and his urging of the telegraph train antici- 
pated the Corps’ later work in the development of field 
radio. Adoption of the Myer code by the Union Navy in 
1861 was a sign of the close relationship destined to exist 
between the United States Navy and the Signal Corps of 
the Army to this day. 


It is impossible to detail the many interesting incidents 
in the history of “Signals” in this war. Work of signalmen 
was of central importance at the battle of Gettysburg, 
where Little Round Top was held for the Union forces 
through the activity of a signal station atop the hill. Army 
signal officers were aboard Farragut’s ships at the Battle 
of Mobile Bay in 1864, and by their work drew from the 
admiral after the engagement the statement that “it gives 
me great pleasure at all times to bear testimony to the 
efficiency of the Army Signal Corps, particularly to the 
skill and attention to duty of its members who have been 
stationed . . . under my immediate eye.” Of great impor- 
tance as presaging the present day independent “going 
concern” which is the Signal Corps was the Act of March 3, 
1863, which provided for a separate Signal Corps for the 
duration of the war. And it is interesting that the crossed 
flags which are the present Corps’ proud insignia were 
worn by Signal Corps men on their jacket sleeves at Nash- 
ville in March, 1862, more than 80 years ago. 

In the years after the war, an assignment of far reaching 
importance came to the Signal Corps through a joint reso- 
lution of Congress approved February 9, 1870. This re- 
quired the Secretary of War to provide for the taking of 
meteorological observations at military stations throughout 
the nation and for giving notice on the Great Lakes and 


Installation and inspection 
of equipment are carried 
on by both men and 
women who are highly 
trained to keep in good 
operating condition the 
Signal Corps’ intricate ap- 
paratus developed to give 
the American armed forces 
the best and most rapid 
communication. 
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the coasts of the approach of storms. It was the first 
attempt to organize a weather service on a national scale, 
and it was a matter in which Albert J. Myer, now a colonel, 
had long been interested at first hand. 

A system of observer-sergeants was set in operation, and 
careful plans were made for the telegraphic transfer of 
data among stations and the assembly of all data in Wash- 
ington. The first systematized synchronous reports were 
made by observer-sergeants at 24 stations in November of 
1870. They were delivered in all eastern cities within an 
hour and a half. In the next year, storm signals were 
displayed for the first time. This year saw the bringing 
into this work of a young second lieutenant, Adolphus W. 
Greely, of whom much more was to be heard in Signal 
Corps work in time to come. Older readers who remember 
newspaper satire directed at “Old Prob” the weatherman 
may not know that this legendary figure took his name 
from the tri-daily “Synopsis and Probabilities” which the 
meteorological service of the Corps began to issue in the 
early 1870’s. 

The weather was not the only work of the Corps during 
these years, by any means. As the westward expansion of 
the nation continued, greater and greater grew the need 
for swift communication among the farflung outposts of 
the frontier. Providing it was the Corps’ job. Construc- 
tion of Signal Corps telegraph lines was commenced in 
Texas, Indian Territory, Arizona, and southern California. 
The Corps established the policy of linking up frontier 
posts and settlements by telegraph and discontinuing serv- 
ice as the commercial telegraph companies gradually ex- 
tended their systems. About 1880, when this service was at 
its peak, more than 5,000 miles of telegraph line was being 
operated by the Corps, having been constructed and main- 
tained by its own personnel. 


Construction of over 2,000 miles of this line in the late 
1870’s was directed by Lt. Adolphus W. Greely. Working 
out better ways of instruction personnel in the expanding 
duties of the Corps was another problem of these years. 
The instruction camp established at Fort Greble in the 
District of Columbia in 1868 was transferred in 1870 to 











During demonstration exer- 
cises at a camp somewhere 
in Australia, American sol- 
diers form a reconnaissance 
party and spy out the land. 
The man farthest from the 
camera is carrying a portable 
radio transmitter known as 


the "Handie-Talkie." 


Fort Whipple, Va., which later was named Fort Myer in 
honor of the “Father of the Corps.” A _ thoroughgoing 
course in both theoretical and practical subjects was insti- 
tuted here in the 1870’s. Thus at the time of his death in 
1880, Brigadier General Myer could look upon a Signal 
Corps active in many different ways, with well planned 
training in progress looking toward the future. 

Brig. Gen. William B. Hazen succeeded General Myer 
as Chief Signal Officer, which post he held for seven years. 


An American soldier with the latest type of field telephone trans- 
mitter used by a forward observation patrol somewhere in Australia. 
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It was during his regime that men of the Signal Corps 
showed their mettle as Arctic explorers, in two expeditions 
which rank high in the annals of courageous scientific en- 
deavor. As a result of international polar conferences held 
at Hamburg and Berne in 1879 and 1880, 10 nations agreed 
to cooperate in polar expeditions for the taking of syn- 
chronous meteorological data for one year, beginning in 
August, 1882. The War Department was authorized by 
Congress to establish two stations, one at Point Barrow in 
Alaska, the other on Lady Franklin Bay, Grinnell Sound. 
The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey collaborated with the 
Signal Corps in the taking of magnetic, tidal, and pendu- 
lum observations, and naturalists of the Smithsonian In- 
stitute also participated in the undertaking. 

The Point Barrow expedition, under the command of Lt. 
Philip H. Ray, acting signal officer of the 8th Infantry, 
included 10 persons. Leaving San Francisco on July 8, 
1881, it was established September 8 at Point Barrow, the 
most northerly point of Alaska. From December, 1881, to 
July, 1883, hourly magnetic observations were taken. An 
important natural history collection was made, and in Oc- 
tober, 1883, the entire party returned to the United States, 
not a man having been sick a single day during the expe- 
dition. 

Serious encounters with ice hindered the other Signal 
Corps expedition when it set out from St. John’s Newfound- 
land, on July 6, 1881, under the command of Lt. Adolphus 
W. Greely, acting signal officer. Forcing a passage through 
the floes, the party reached its base on August 11. Supplies 
for two years were taken, and in addition to the regular 
meteorological and magnetic observations, valuable explor- 
ing trips were made by sledges and a Navy steam launch 
which had been brought along. 

Greely explored the interior of Grinnell Land. Lt. Lock- 
wood with a party of 12 men traveled the unexplored 
northern coast of Greenland, and reached a point farthest 
north at that time. The relief expedition which had been 
scheduled was unable to get through to the party, and 
hence cached food at points to the southward. A second 
relief expedition likewise ran into difficulty. Meanwhile 
Lt. Greely followed the plan of conduct which had been 
set up at the start of the expedition, starting south at the 
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Early SIGNAL CORPS © 


Since the beginning the Signal Corps has been the pioneering 


agent in the world of rapid and dependable communications. 


and voice transmission was explained by a hole through 

the wire, to the present day with its scientific advances 
in the art of radio, the Signal Corps has been the pioneer- 
ing agent in the world of communications. 


Fen the days when the telephone was “black magic” 


While the history of the Signal Corps is a long one dat- 
ing back to the 60’s in the last century, its story in the 
modern sense might be said to have begun with the first 
World War. 


During the period between the Spanish-American War 
and that grim spring of 1916 the Signal Corps went 
through a sort of shake-down period. New duties were un- 
dertaken, research and investigation were pushed. Conse- 
quently, the Corps at the end of those 18 years had added 
to the body of knowledge at its command, had gained 
further experience in its main job of being always ready 
and able to turn new methods, of whatever kind, to effective 
use in “getting the message through.” It was in these 
years that the electron tube and the airplane—the two 
chief elements in modern war—came into major stature, 
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and it was their arrival on the scene that truly gave the 
Signal Corps of 1916 its rightful claim to “firstness.” 

The story of how men of the Signal Corps kept abreast 
of developments in aviation and in radio is a long one, 
filled with multiple details, which deserves to be told by 
itself. Let us first take a look at some other activities of 
the Corps during this period—some of which might not, at 
first thought, be counted as the kind of thing the Corps 
would be doing, but all of which were to stand it in good 
stead as experience imperative in getting the message 
through once World War I had broken out. 

In the second line have been the developments in aviation 
and the fields of communication. 

Prior to 1913 telephone communications at Army posts 
consisted of one telephone in the Office of the Commanding 
Officer. Later, a second line was added for the Quarter- 
master, and finally, an extension for the Adjutant on the 
Commanding Officer’s line. However, between 1913 and 
World War I, the telephone communication at regular 
Army posts steadily increased. During this period when 
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by Lt. Col. C. 9. McIntyro 


Born May 28, 1895, in Philadelphia. First 
comriissioned Second Lieutenant in the In- 
fantry of the regular Army. in World 
Wor |, served with the 4th U. S. Infantry, 
and on return was in d of Company 
|, 13th Infantry. Captain of Infantry, 1920. 


Gracuate of Fort Benning company com- 
mancers’ course in 1921. Assistant G-3 of 
Gist division in California until resignation 
from the regular Army October 31, 1922. 


Recalled to active service in the Infantry as 
a reserve officer on November 18, 1940. 
Transferred to the Office of the Chief Signal 
Officer September 17, 1941, and promoted 
to Lieutenant Colonel in the spring of 1942. 











more than 15 telephones were required, the switchboard 
was usually a 50-line magneto type. A 20-line cordless 
magneto switchboard was also used for small posts, such 
as Quartermaster Remount Depots. 

The first common battery switchboards introduced during 
this period were of the 50-line capacity and equipped with 
electrically operated visual signals for both line signalling 
and supervisory purposes. The first common battery 
switchboards were of two types: 24 and 30-volt. Later the 
lamp signal type switchboards were adopted and were 100- 
line, one position; 200 to 400-line, two position; and 300 to 
600-line, three position. Some of these switchboards had a 
small main frame in a cabinet mounted in a location similar 
to that of a cable turning section on modern switchboards. 

In the old days, the Commanding Officer usually lived in 
Quarters No. 1. The telephone in the Commanding Officer’s 
quarters was connected to Pair No. 1 in the cable and this 
in turn permanently connected to Line Signal No. 1 on the 
switchboard. This same scheme was followed out by rank, 
down to the Sergeant Major which in those days was usu- 
ally the only non-commissioned officer to be assigned a 
telephone in quarters. 

This, of course, is a far cry from the modern telephone 
equipment used in post installations at the present time 
throughout the continental United States. Facilities at 
these posts of course vary in accordance with the number 
of people served and may be from a comparatively small 
board to the large new installation of telephone switch- 
boards in the War Department Signal Center which is suf- 





Signal Corps division of U. S. Marines were trained in the uses 
of signalling devices by French in early days of World War I. 
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ficiently large and modern enough to serve a city of from 
125,000 to 150,000 people. 

One big job which the Corps carried out during the early 
period was the installation of an extensive system of early 
telegraph and cable lines in Alaska, where today the Corps 
is once more engaged as the military road is shoved north- 
ward. Forty and more years ago, under Maj. Frank 
Greene, first Signal Officer of the Alaska department, con- 
nection with the Canadian telegraphs was made on the 
Yukon between Fort Egbert and Dawson. That was in 
September, 1901. By July of the next year, six of the seven 
sections of land line had been completed, and in the follow- 
ing year, the whole job was finished, with a total mileage 
of 1740. The men of the Signal Corps performed this task 
under conditions of unusual difficulty. The temperature 
went to 72 degrees below zero in the winter, and in the 
summer, hordes of mosquitoes drove the working parties 
nearly insane. 


Once the land system had been completed—and every 





Signal Corps operator at a field terminal station showing in- 
duction telegraph set which was in use prior to World War I. 


pound of material and equipment had to be moved in by 
pack animals at a rate of not more than fifteen miles a 
day—the job of keeping the lines open was no small one. 
Forest fires damaged lines. Food and supplies for at least 
a year in advance had to be forwarded to every telegraph 
station. Repair parties of three men each were stationed in 
log cabins 40 miles apart, rationed for a year. Improve- 
ments on each section were made yearly, and a new line 
was installed from Valdez to Fairbanks in 1908-9. These 
early workers on the job of getting the message through 
were supplied by dog teams; their successors look to the air- 
plane instead. 

The Alaska assignment called for underwater routes for 
intelligence, as well as those overland. This meant that the 
Signal Corps, which had earlier laid cable—for example, to 
connect Manila and ill-fated Cavite in 1898, and to link 
Siboney and Playa del Este in Cuba in that same year— 
had the chance to show its flexibility by laying underwater 
lines also in the north, where conditions were considerably 
different from those encountered in the semitropical re- 
gions which were the scene of the 1898 activities. 

The longest cable ever manufactured in America prior 
to 1903 was the one which the Safety Insulated Wire and 
Cable Co. of Bayonne, N. J., fabricated in that year for 
the Signal Corps to lay from Seattle, Wash., to Sitka. This 
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being long before the days of the Panama Canal, the cable 
was brought around Cape Horn in the best traditions of 
the old sailing days, the first section being transported in 
the summer of 1903. The Coast and Geodetic Survey sur- 
veyed the route from Seattle to Sitka, and the job of actu- 





Interior view of a 1915 camp telephone. 


ally laying the cable was in charge of Col. James Allen, 
assisted by Capt. Edgar Russel, who drew the specifica- 
tions. The transport “Burnside,” which had been fitted out 
as a cable ship and used in the laying of cable in the 
Philippines in 1900 under Capt. George O. Squier and 
Captain Russel, was the operating vessel in the Seattle- 
Sitka undertaking. 

Laying was started in Alaska from the “Burnside” in the 
fall of 1903, Juneau and Sitka being connected and 600 
miles of cable being laid at sea. During the winter, when 
the “Burnside” had to suspend operations for several 
months, the buoyed sea end of the cable was washed away, 
and so the whole 600-mile section had to be fished up out 
of the sea and put back into place. Nevertheless, the entire 
stretch of 1,070 miles included in the Sitka-Seattle branch 
was completed by August, 1904. In the years thereafter, 
other sections were installed, necessary repairs and main- 
tenance were done, and the Seattle-Sitka line was duplexed. 
Through this assignment, as through its earlier work in the 
Philippines, the Signal Corps built up a valuable stock of 
first-hand knowledge and experience of areas particularly 
important in the present war. 

Speaking of the Philippines recalls two other highlights 
of this period of the Corps’ career which are significant and 
interesting because they show the men of the Signal Corps 
in action in the field of war. Arduous duties in the field 
were performed by small detachments in 1899 upon the 
outbreak of the Philippine Insurrection. In that year, Sig- 
nal Corps men were present in no less than 61 skirmishes 
or actions, maintaining electrical communication with flying 
columns and advanced posts. By June 30, 1900, 3,475 miles 
of land lines and cables were being maintained and operated 
by the Signal Corps, sometimes under conditions of unusual 
difficulty. 

In one place, for instance, when the supply of wire had 
been depleted, the armor of river cable was stripped to 
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provide 40 miles of No. 21 copper wire, and 30 milvs of 
this bare conductor were strung along the ground, bi zzer 
communication thus being established. Field lines vere 
often laid first on the ground, then strung on bambo» or 
soft wood poles, and then later replaced by permanent ‘ines 
on hardwood poles. 

Just as true today as when he said them, are the words 
of Gen. Arthur MacArthur, then commanding the American 


forces in the islands as his son was later to do: “is q 
means of tactical control, wire service in the han of 
trained, skillful and fearless men may be regarded a+ an 
indispensable adjunct of modern war, in which light it is a 


great privilege to speak in behalf of the future development 
of the Signal Corps in the regular establishment to the full 
limit of essential military usefulness.” 

The year of 1900 was decidedly a year of action for the 
Signal Corps. While the men of the Signal Corps were 
pretty well busied with the job of “getting the message 
through” in the Philippines, the China Relief Expedition 
called for a Signal Force to accompany the allied troops 
marching to the relief of the legations at Pekin. One 
officer and 15 men were selected for this duty by Col. 
James Allen, Chief Signal Officer of the Philippine Divi- 
sion. Material for a hundred miles of telegraph line was 
provided, but many of the instruments and battery jars 
suffered badly in transport. A few men and wire enough 
for a hundred more miles went forward from San Fran- 
cisco. By the time the allied forces were assembled at 
Tientsin, the signal detail had installed a line to that 
point from Tongku on the coast. 


As the 90-mile march to the beleaguered legations at 
Pekin began, the American and British Signal detachment 
pooled their resources for the tough job of keeping tele- 
graphic communication abreast of the advancing forces. 
For the first eight of the 10 days of marching, the line kept 
up with the troops. Chinese and Russians made trouble, 





Switch key set used by Signal Corps in 1912. 


cutting the line frequently. The heat was intense, several 
signalmen being overcome, and two native coolies dropping 
dead. But in spite of these hazards, the line reached Pekin 
within 30 hours after the city was occupied, and was for 
several days the only means of electrical communication 
with the outside world. By way of the Morse sounders and 
relays which were used most of the way and the buzzer 
(Please turn to page 76) 
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Signal Corps has quickly and efficiently devised new methods 


and equipment to meet increasing demands of modern warfare. 


munications hold the secret of success and victory. 

Without firepower, obviously, the enemy cannot be 
crushed in combat; without transportation, firepower can- 
not be brought to bear at the strategic point; and without 
communications, the guns, ammunition, and troops that 
constitute firepower can neither be directed to the strategic 
point at the crucial moment, nor can they strike with full 
impact once they are there. 


|’ MODERN war, firepower, transportation, and com- 


The Signal Corps is responsible for the effectiveness of 
all communications of the Army, whether the message is 
from a Field Artillery observation post to its battery, or 
from a fighter pilot over the South Pacific to another pilot 
in the same formation, or from the Chief of Staff in Wash- 
ington to the commanding general of the European theater 
of operations. It is the unifying agency, developing and 
procuring the equipment, prescribing the tactics and the 
techniques of its use, and acting as advisor and consultant 
on all phases of communications to all commanders through 
all echelons of command. 


It is difficult for a single mind to encompass even in 
broadest outline the magnitude of these functions in the 
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By Brig. Gon. James A. Code, Qr. 


Born in California in 1893. Graduated from 
the J. S. Military Academy in 1917. First 
service was with the Artillery, as Major 
(temporary) in 1918, reverting to permanent 
rank of Captain in 1920. Promoted to Major 
in 1932; to Lieutenant Colonel in 1940; Colo- 
nel in 1941; and Brigadier General, 1942. 
Transferred to the Signal Corps in 1923, has 
held numerous posts, oe duty at Fort 
Santiago, Manila, Philippine Islands, and in 
the Panama Canal Zone. Assigned to the 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer at Wash- 
ington in 1941 and became Assistant and 
Deputy Chief Signal Officer in the next year. 





war we are engaged in. To do so, it is essential to realize 
what makes this war different, in a military sense, from 
other wars. 

The first difference is its global nature. There has been 
action on almost every meridian of longitude and every 
degree of latitude, extending even into the Artic Circle. 

The second is the intensity of fighting wherever man, 
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Signal Corps records history of the Army. 





Signal Corps men installing field telephones and switchboard at a 


command post—heart of the Signal Corps telephone network. 





Soldiers keeping watch over range so that no living thing strays 
into the guns’ range. They ‘have radio connection with the battery. 
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° Operating a field telephone test board. 
Photography section is best in the world. Tags identify circuits to Army divisions. Vital in “getting the message through." 





Erecting and testing radio beam antenna. 








either with or without artificial aid, can breathe—from the 
depths of the sea to the heights of the substratosphere; in 
deserts, swamps, jungles, mountains. 

The third difference is the incredible speed of modern 
tactics. When the bulk of armies moved on foot, they 
marched, normally, at a rate of two and a half miles an 
hour, and their maps were usually drawn to a scale of three 
inches to a mile. Today, however, a mechanized column can 
move at 40 miles an hour—16 times as fast—and in a single 
hour may traverse 10 feet on a map of the old scale. In 
that single hour a bombing squadron at 300 miles an hour 
may span 75 feet of that same map. 

The Signal Corps is justifiably proud that it has success- 
fully and swiftly met the challenge of these new conditions. 
It has anticipated at every turn the requirements of today’s 
warfare which are as enormous in their complexity as in 
their size. It has quickly and efficiently devised new equip- 
ment and methods, or revised more conventional equipment 
and. methods, to cope with the changing demands of the 
expanding and accelerating tactics. In every theater of 
operation where United States troops are now stationed, the 
vital communications of the Army have been made faster 
or more accurate by equipment that but a short time ago 
was a fragmentary jotting in a laboratory notebook. 

The Signal Corps has met the challenge, also, by training 
thousands upon thousands of troops and civilians in the 
efficient operation and maintenance of this equipment under 
all conditions. It has established great schools of university 
proportions, has equipped them with the most modern ap- 
paratus, staffed them with expert instructors, and has pro- 
duced the needed highly trained technical specialists in the 
intricate fields of electricity and electronics. 

The Signal Corps’ alertness to the changing needs of 
modern warfare has reached to the very procedures and 
routines by which it has effected change. Almost from day 
to day the staff of the Chief Signal Officer has been modi- 
fied, expanded, reorganized, to keep its operation ahead of 
actuality. 

These modifications in equipment, methods, procedures, 
and organization have produced, in effect, a new Signal 
Corps. Newness and intelligent innovation, however, are 
traditions of the Signal Corps, for the art of communication 
with which it deals is itself new, and treats innovation as 
the rule rather than as the exception. 


Today we are performing functions that were utterly 
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A wire laying crew goes into action at 
Signal Corps school, A lineman is anchor- 
ing wire to tree preparatory to stringing. 


(RIGHT): Making substantial overhead cross- 
ings in trees is not an easy job, but it is ex- 
ample of thorough training by Signal Corps. 
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Designed to be strapped to poles and mounted on other supports, 
modern Signal Corps field telephone is used easily and quickly. 
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Radio operators handle field apparatus under combat with full effi- 


ciency. 


They become experts at their many duties in short time. 
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unknown a few years ago, and a few year ago we were 
performing functions unknown a few years before that. 
The ascent to today’s level of operation and accomplishment 
has been steep, for in less than 100 years the entire art of 
military communications has advanced from elementary 
signalling with flags and torches to a gigantic activity 
which spreads over the globe with wire and radio telephony 
and telegraphy, teletypwriter installations, submarine 
cables, cryptography, motion and still pictures, and many 
other aspects of communication which cannot be divulged 
until the war is over. 

Looking forward, we are preparing for continuing change 
and are already intensively at work on new equipment and 
methods to maintain the effectiveness of Army communica- 
tions next year, the year after, and five years, ten years 
after that. It is profoundly to be hoped that all these de- 
velopments will not see action, but if they must, it is a 
satisfaction to know that the Signal Corps will have them 
ready. 

This process of ceaseless evolution and modification which 
underlies all Signal Corps activity derives not only from 
the rapidity of progress in the art of communication, but 
also from the unique position the Signal Corps occupies 
in relation to the other arms and services. It is in the 
closest kind of touch with the latest developments and tech- 
niques of long-range bombing, dive-bombing, aircraft pur- 
suit, anti-aircraft fire, tank warfare, commando methods, 
and all the other ways in which our forces are preparing 
to strike. 


Signal Corps linemen stringing emergency lines at Fort Shafter, T. H. 














The Amorucani (reed 


BELIEVE in the United States of America as a 
government of the people, by the people, for the 
people; whose just powers are derived from the con- 
sent of the governed; a democracy in a republic; a 


sovereign nation of many sovereign states; a perfect 
union, one and inseparable; established upon those 
principles of freedom, equality, justice, and hu- 
manity for which American patriots sacrified their 
lives and fortunes. 


I therefore believe it is my duty to my country 
to love it; to support its Constitution; to obey its 
Laws; to respect its Flag; and to defend it against 
all enemies. 

—The American's Creed by William 


Tyler Page was adopted by an 
Act of Congress, April 6, 1918. 











As advances are made in the materiel and methods of the 
other arms and services, there must be simultaneous ad- 
vancement in the signal equipment and methods that control 
their use. The Signal Corps, therefore, could not stand 
still even if it should want to. It must constantly seek 
and devise, as part of its normal routine, new instruments 
and practices to make the Army a more powerful striking 
force. 


Each arm and service, of course, has its separate mission, 
and its interest in and need for communication varies ac- 
cording to its specific task. However, all communications of 
every arm and service must be integrated into a unified 
whole, for no one arm or service can operate effectively 
alone. 


The planes in the air and the tanks on the ground must 
work together with the same fine coordination as the right 
and left hands of an expert boxer. It is a Signal Corps 
function to insure such integration to the maximum possi- 
ble extent, so that each element of the Army can com- 
municate simply, clearly, quickly, both within itself and with 
all other elements. 


To defeat the Axis we must not only outman, outgun, 
outfly it; we must also out-signal it. The Signal Corps is 
fully aware of that responsibility. That is why it has se- 
cured the assistance of the country’s outstanding genius in 
research, development, and manufacturing; why it has es- 
tablished such tremendous schools to train men in the 
advanced phases of electronics as well as the more conven- 
tional fields; and why its vast laboratories, in close col- 
laboration with civilian laboratories, are daily conquering 
heretofore insurmountable technical obstacles. 


The work that the Signal Corps is doing today, although 
focused exclusively on the winning of this war, will have 
a profound effect on the lives of all of us when peace comes 
and the dramatic technical strides that have been made can 
be revealed and dedicated to the cause of lasting peace. 


The war began in the Age of Electricity. It will end, 
even if it should end tomorrow, in the Age of Electronics. 
From the laboratories of the Signal Corps will pour, al- 
ready fully tested, innumerable new technical principles, 
many of them so radical as to confound the imagination. 
They will be merely waiting to be applied directly and on a 
huge scale, to the peacetime phases of existence. They will 
not have long to wait, for among the men the Signal Corps 
has trained will inevitably be found the key personnel that 
will apply them in the field of commercial enterprise, and 
in the achievement of a fuller, freer life. 
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THE SIGNAL CORPS 


Its place in the Army of the United States. 


practically every corner of the world, the Army has 

been streamlined upon purely functional lines, com- 
prising three units: the Army Ground Forces, the Army 
Air Forces, and the Services of Supply. These three units 
are in turn efficiently organized and operate most effectively 
under the General Staff, Chief of Staff, and Secretary of 
War. The Signal Corps is part of the Services of Supply 
under the command of Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell. 

Maj. Gen. Dawson Olmstead, Chief Signal Officer, has 
organized the Signal Corps systematically to fully utilize 
personnel and properly distribute the work which the Sig- 
nal Corps has to do. The two services, the Signal Supply 
Service and the Signal Operating Service, are functional 
units responsible for the proper performance of the Sig- 
nal Corps’ assignments of developing and procuring com- 
munications equipment for the Army, and maintainig com- 
munications among Army establishments that are putting 
the message through in actual combat. 

For the efficient administration of the complex job, the 
Executive Staff, including the Control Division, has been 
constituted. The Communication Coordination Division 
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C ractiea with the responsibility of fighting a war in 


keeps the Corps abreast of commercial developments and 
looks after the problem of proper liaison with other services 
utilizing communications equipment. Not shown on the ac- 
companying chart of the organization of the Office of the 
Chief Signal Officer are the five operating divisions into 
which the two services are divided, and the numerous 
branches into which the operating divisions themselves fan 
out. 

In the field, the Signal Corps is responsible for the instal- 
lation and operation of communications equipment down to 
the regimental echelon. Forward or assault units use 
equipment operated by their own personnel, but procured 
by the Signal Corps. To each division is attached a division 
signal company. An Army corps or an armored corps in- 
cludes a signal battalion. 

A field army is allotted a headquarters signal service 
company, a construction battalion, an operations battalion, 
a radio intelligence company, a depot company, a repair 
company, a pigeon company, and a photographic company. 
In addition to these Signal Corps units, a field army usually 
has more Signal troops of these categories in a GHQ 
reserve. 
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Y CABLE FROM AUSTRALIA.—The Japs were ham- 
4 mering our front lines in Bataan. Six twin-motored 
Mitsubishi bombers had just dumped their bundles of 
death near the Baguio nerve center of our field telephone 
system. 

Private Weaver, a tall skinny youth, tensely cranked the 
handle of his switchboard to break the bad news. Jap 
bombs had rocked his frail sandbagged shack, hidden a 
quarter of a mile off the road amid heavy tropical foliage. 
The nearest bomb hadn’t gone off, and only time would tell 
whether it was a dud or a delayed-action bomb. But he got 
the message through. 

“Those yellow devils did it again,” he phoned to Sergeant 
Wilson. “‘Every damned line’s out but the ones to ‘Jockey’ 
and ‘Bat’.” (Bat was code for the Fort Mills Exchange on 
Corregidor; Jockey was the signal company’s base camp). 

Sergeant Wilson hurriedly summoned all available Signal 
Corps line crews for emergency duty. Some officers and men 
had been up half the night repairing the previous day’s 
damage, but it wasn’t necessary to waken anyone. The 
whole camp, from the major in command to the Filipino 
mess attendant, had dived into the fox holes en masse 
when the bombs hit. 

Three trucks with mixed American and Filipino crews 
swiftly roared out, hunting for the fallen lines. 

Within half an hour General MacArthur was again able 
to talk to his key commanders. Before sundown all the 
most important lines were functioning. But it wasn’t until 
the wee hours of the morning that the last dog-tired line- 
man returned to base camp and a hard bamboo bunk, and 
Sergeant Wilson informed the major, “Every circuit is now 
in, sir.” 

This was an actual and somewhat typical day for the 
U. S. Signal Corps personnel, whose work drew General 
MacArthur’s recommendation that the War Department 
cite the complete organization. The boys with the crossed 
flags insignia stuck to their switchboards till the bitter 
end. Many fell from wounds or sickness. During those 
last dreadful days of Bataan I saw undernourished men 
suffering from malaria go out to repair lines when they 
should have gone to hospitals. 

The war started only a few days after aggressive, hard- 
driving Brig. Gen. Spencer B. Akin, handpicked by Mac- 
Arthur as Signal Officer of the Philippines, had been 
rushed to the scene by Clipper. He doubled the Signal 
Corps’ strength by taking men from the Infantry and Air 
Corps, Filipino and American civilians with telephone, tele- 
graph or radio experience, willing but green Philippine 
Army conscripts, and a few borrowed Navy and Marine 
technicians. 

“They were the strangest collection in Signal Corps his- 
tory, but they did their job in a highly creditable manner,” 
General Akin told me. For instance, Photographer Staff 
Sergeant Avon Sherman received the Distinguished Service 
Cross for grabbing an abandoned machine gun and helping 
check a Jap advance. 

Capt. Rolland “Frenchy” Saulnier didn’t get a medal but 
he made American military history by jumping almost over- 
night from a private, first class, to a captain while he was 
still technically A.W.O.L. from his unit. “Frenchy” started 
the war as nursemaid for a few carrier pigeons. After a 
trip to southern Luzon where he freed his birds with mes- 
sages for headquarters, he was out of a job. He attached 
himself to a Filipino division. By the time it reached 
Bataan, he was commanding a battalion through sheer 
nerve and qualities of leadership. After “Frenchy” per- 
formed a few more unorthodox but effective maneuvers, 
Lieutenant General Wainwright ruled that Private Saul- 
nier, though untrained to be an officer, should have the 
rank which went with his job. 
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BATAAN 
CALLING 


By Frank Howlett 


U. S. Correspondent 


An untold story of Signal Corps heroes. 
Reprinted by permission of Cosmopolitan 


Magazine in which it originally appeared. 


General MacArthur awarded General Akin the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross. Akin is now continuing his tire- 
less work with MacArthur in Australia, where communica- 
tions are likewise a knotty problem being solved in an 
ingeniously American way. The press has already reported 
a typical instance where, in a new camp, it looked as if it 
would take days to lay the vital telephone lines. Instead, 
a jeep dragged a plow across the bare fields ahead of a 
truck unrolling wire, which was promptly covered over by 
the soldiers as the Australian residents looked on in ad- 
miring astonishment. 

They had little to work with in the Philippines. The 
Corregidor radio station was salvaged from commercial 
stations and from bombed Fort McKinley near Manila. 
Shells and bombs often knocked down antennae. One oper- 
ator died with his headphones on. One early April morning 
I myself saw the Signal Corps crew brave heavy bombing, 
working feverishly against time to repair the damaged an- 
tennae on Corregidor. 

The last official report from Bataan’s radio, late on the 
night of April 9, said it must signal off by order of the 
Japanese Army. The undaunted operator signed off by 
telling his Corregidor comrades, “See you in the states.” 

In the last message from Corregidor, Sgt. Irving Strobing 
of Brooklyn emphasized how the men didn’t want to sur- 
render but preferred fighting to the finish. “We will be 
waiting for you guys to help,” he radioed, and told his 
brother Joe, who was also in the Army, “Give ’em hell 
for us.” 





The SIGNAL CORPS 
“Gets the Message Threugh" 
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(RIGHT PHOTO): Refugees ready to leave Rosales, Pangasinan, 
P. 1., December 24, 1941. 


(BELOW): Photograph taken at Cavite Navy Yards, Philippine 
islands December 10, 1941. Barge, right center, is loaded with 
burning topedoes. At the time this picture was taken, small 
arms shells were exploding in center of heavy blaze on left. 
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ABOVE): Crater near PAA Radio Station where a Japanese 
bomb hit in raid on Philippine islands December 9, 1941. 


(RIGHT): CORP. ROY ("'SLATS'') SPENCER, motorcycle 
dispatch rider, was photographed cat-napping on the Bataan 
Peninsula. Notice the ever-ready weapons near him. 
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(BELOW): American soldiers viewing the damage done in 


Paranaque, P. 


1., during the Japanese raid December 13, 1941. 














Administration building at Signal Corps Fort Monmouth school. 


TRAINING 


Signal Corps men must be trained 
to operate with minimum supervision. 


HE Army must be prepared to use all methods of com- 

munication and all types of equipment. The particular 

means utilized in any given situation depends on a great 
variety of factors, including terrain, atmospheric condition, 
proximity of the enemy, degree of signal security neces- 
sary and means of communication available. Among the 
various means of signal communication are messenger, 
pigeon, radio, sound, visual and wire. In the Army, the 
term “wire system” is generally taken to include the tele- 
phone and telegraph facilities installed and maintained by 
the military personnel assigned specifically to that duty. 

Most tactical units have their own wire systems, each 
of which connects its own command post with the com- 
mand posts of its next subordinate units. In addition there 
are the lateral wire communications between adjacent units, 
for the installation and maintenance of which the superior 
unit is responsible. The present discussion will be limited 
to the telephone and teletypewriter systems utilized for 
military purposes. 

Telephone communication has a number of distinct ad- 
vantages, primarily that of establishing immediate, per- 
sonal contact between individuals. It is less subject to in- 
terference from atmospheric disturbances than is radio and, 
barring unusual enemy espionage activity, affords far 
greater security than radio. Among the disadvantages in- 
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Capt. William W. Waite 


Born in Toledo, Ohio. Graduated from 
Columbia University in 1924 and received 
the degree of M.S. in 1926. Did engineer- 
ing, plant, staff and personnel work in the 
New Jersey Bell Telephone Co., becoming 
Employment and Training Supervisor in 1939. 
Taught Industrial Engineering at Columbia 
University. Called to active duty with the 
United States Signal Corps in May, 1942. 








herent in all wire communications are the interruptions to 
service caused by physical damage to the plant, either by 
accident, enemy activity or weather conditions, and the 
necessity of providing at all times against current leakage 
on long lines. The telephone provides no permanent record 
of conversations, but this disadvantage has been overcome 
in the teletypewriter. 

The demand for telephone and teletypewriter service in 
the military organizations has increased tremendously since 
the beginning of World War II, and since December 7, 
1941, the rate of this increase has risen steadily. Thou- 
sands of specialists are required to build and maintain the 
wire communications systems of the Army at home and 
abroad. Not only must these specialists be trained in the 
intricacies of telephone plant, but they must be able to 
work at any point where United States forces are oper- 
ating. This requires a high degree of standardization of 
equipment, installation, maintenance, and operating 
methods. The Chief Signal Officer is responsible for pro- 
viding the equipment, the personnel, and the coordination 
of technical effort necessary to smooth and efficient func- 
tioning of the system. 

Wire communication systems may be roughly divided into 
two general classes; (1) temporary or field wire construc- 
tion and (2) permanent plant. Field wire systems consist 
of insulated field wire or commercial substitutes and port- 
able switching and station equipment. They are used when- 
ever the available time is insufficient to construct perma- 
nent plant and in all areas in which hostile enemy action 
is likely to be encountered. Field wire construction is also 
used by any units which are subject to sudden and unex- 
pected movements. In laying out a field wire line, the unit 
communication officer ordinarily prescribes the general 





Signal Corps students are trained how to keep the vital teletype- 
writers in tip-top condition, both mechanically and electrically. 
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Students spend many hours learning how 
to assemble widely-used teletype machine. 


route to be followed, leaving the chief of the construction 
crew considerable latitude in matters of detail. The funda- 
mental principles involved in the construction of field wire 
systems are: 


(1) to establish service in the shortest possible time. 

(2) to avoid exposing the lines unnecessarily to dam- 
age by hostile artillery and air action or highway 
traffic. 

(3) to avoid types and methods of construction which 

will indicate to enemy observation the location 

command posts and other important points. 

to facilitate to as great an extent as possible the 

recovery and re-use of wire and equipment when 

the system is dismantled. 
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With these objectives in mind, men experienced in con- 
struction work must be trained to operate rapidly as a 
team with a minimum of supervision and to conceal them- 
selves and their equipment from enemy observation. 

The permanent telephone installations of the Army con- 
sist primarily of the telephone systems at the various posts, 
camps and forts throughout the United States and at out- 
lying bases. These are comparable in every way to com- 
mercial telephone central offices and involve the same con- 
struction and maintenance problems. Signal Corps person- 
nel must be familiar with permanent telephone construc- 
tion in order to be prepared to operate and, if necessary, 
to rebuild the commercial telephone facilities of occupied 
territories. It is probable that considerable rebuilding will 
be found necessary in the areas recently occupied by enemy 
forces as the latter are likely to perform as thorough a 
demolition job as time permits. 

Telephone men of the Signal Corps must be trained to 
work with a wide variety of equipment, ranging from rela- 
tively simple field telephones to complicated machine 
switching central offices. The construction crews must be 
capable of erecting hastily improvised wire supports and 
of building permanent aerial and underground cable lines. 
The equipment and apparatus with which the Signal Corps 
has been provided are the equivalents of those in any large 
commercial telephone company, and the men must be as 
expert in handling their plant facilities as the civilian 
workers. This situation has presented an unprecedented 
training problem to the Army. 

Signal Corps units have multiplied rapidly in numbers 
and it has been necessary to form cadres of experienced 
and well trained officers and technicians, upon whom has 
fallen the responsibility of taking partially trained and un- 
trained soldiers and converting them into efficiently oper- 
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Complete instruction in cable splicing and 
construction is given by the Signal Corps. 





Receiving and transmitting messages for 
the Army responsibility of Signal Corps. 





The Signal Corps uses cable construction on a wide scale. Students 
receive a complete training course in installation and maintenance. 


ating teams. The training of Signal Corps personnel is car- 
ried out in the Signal Corps Schools and Replacement 
Training Centers, civilian operated schools cooperating with 
the Army and in tactical units such as divisions and regi- 
ments. 

The Signal Corps Schools at Fort Monmouth, N. J., and 
Camp Crowder, Mo., train the more advanced specialists, 
as follows: 
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Signal Corps veterans train recruits to erect and climb poles and 
to string wires and to test all telephone circuits in record time. 





Civilian employes, both men and women, learn to install and test 
all types of equipment at various Signal Corps training schools. 


(1) Cable splicer. 

(2) Central office repairman. 

(3) Telephone and telegraph installer-repairman. 

(4) Line foreman. 

(5) Telephone powerman. 

(6) Repeater and carrier equipment maintenance man. 
(7) Switchboard installer. 

(8) Wire chief. 

(9) Teletypewriter installer-repairman. 


These courses range in length from three to six months 
and, in order to enter them soldiers with the necessary apti- 
tudes must have received basic training in the fundamentals 
of drill, marksmanship and other military subjects. The 
text books used have been written and published by the 
Army with the cooperation of civilian experts and cover 
their subject matter with a thoroughness and clarity which 
enable students to gain the necessary knowledge in the 
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shortest possible time. The instructors at the schools a 
noncommissioned officers and technicians who are expe) 
in their fields. Practical training is used throughout ea 
course and the necessary theoretical background is built 
by lectures, demonstrations and supervised study as t 
men progress. The tools and equipment which the men w 
use in the field are provided at the school and used for : 
practical instruction. Students are closely supervised 
their instructors and by the officers in charge of the di 
ferent subcourses. 

The Signal Corps Replacement Training Centers at Fo 
Monmouth, Camp Crowder, and Camp Kohler, Calif., tra 
soldiers in the basic wire communication specialties, i: 
cluding switchboard operator and field lineman. This in 
struction is carried out largely in the field, where the me 
actually set up command posts at widely scattered loca 
tions and connect the various posts with field wire lines 
After a system has been set up, the students operate th: 
equipment under conditions closely approximating those o 
actual combat. Finally, the wire is recovered and the com 
mand posts dismantled preparatory to moving to other k 
cations. The instructors and text material are similar t 
those at the Signal Corps schools. 

Due to the heavy demand for trained personnel, it has 
been found impossible to give all instruction in military 
establishments. The commercial telephone and telegraph 
companies and a number of equipment manufacturers have 
responded to the Army’s request that they assist in the 
program and at present there are a considerable number 
of plant schools devoted almost exclusively to soldiers. The 
specialties covered are: 


(Please turn to page 79) 





Periodic inspection and tests of telephone and radio equipment 
are made to give the Army dependable communications under fire. 
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Industry 
ALL-OUT 


50,000 telephone men serving in 
Signal Corps. Also furnishes facilities. 


strength of the United States Army Signal Corps 

was less than 5,400 men. On the first of this month 
there were more than the total authorized strength of all 
branches of the entire United States Army in 1939. 


A T THE start of the present war the entire enlisted 


This rapid expansion of the Signal Corps, and particu- 
larly the increase in commissioned officers, has been greatly 
aided by the ready cooperation of the commercial telephone 
industry. The Chief Signal Officer recognized the necessity 
for fully utilizing the technical experience and training of 
commercial telephone men and definite plans to accomplish 
this were made several years before our entrance into the 
present war. These plans were modifications of those used 
in World War I, in which the telephone industry furnished 
technical cadres for many Signal Corps communications 
units. 

Since 1939 the telephone industry has furnished the 
officer personnel, non-commissioned officers and the techni- 
cians as cadres for over 200 Affiliated Units of the Signal 
Corps. The Bell System companies have sponsored Affili- 
ated Units of the Signal Corps, with a total personnel of 
over 3,000 officers, non-commissioned officers and techni- 
cians. In addition, they have furnished several hundred 
post signal officers and staff officers. The Independent 
branch of the telephone industry has also contributed by 
sponsoring a score of Signal Corps Affiliated Units during 
the past six months, with a total of over 200 officers and 
technicians. Most of these units have already been acti- 
vated and all of them will have been called up for pre- 
liminary training by the end of next month. 

It is anticipated that additional Affiliated Units of the 
Signal Corps will be included in the troop table of organi- 
zation not yet announced, for 1943, at which time the Inde- 
pendent industry will have a further opportunity of fur- 
nishing the technically trained men for both commissioned 
and non-commissioned requirements of these Units. At the 
inception of the Affiliated Unit plan it was recognized that 
Bell System companies could furnish a larger proportion 
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Nugumeering Library 





A sergeant receiving Azimuth and elevation from range finding 
crew, relaying it to men working elevation and Azimuth regulators. 





By Col. Wm. 0. Honwy 


Liaison officer representing Independent tele- 
phone industry on staff of Chief Signal 
Officer. A iated with teleph business 
for 18 years as executive of Northern Ohio 
Telephone Co., Bellevue, Ohio, and as officer 
of state and national Independent teleph 

associations. Served in World War |! as 
pursuit pilot over front lines in France, with 
rank of captain, in British Royal Air Force. 
Commissioned lieutenant colonel in U. S. 
Army Reserve Corps on February 10, 1941. 
Called to active duty in the Signal Corps 
on January 9%, 1942. Received commis- 
sion as colonel early in September, 1942. 














of officers and technicians than could the Independent com- 
panies, due to their relative size. 

In addition to technical cadres for Affiliated Units, the 
Army General Staff recognizes the value to be obtained, 
through assignment of men with telephone experience, to 
the Signal Corps at the time of their induction into the 
armed services. As a result, the Adjutant General of the 
United States Army directed a letter to all Corps Area 
Commanders under date of October 28, 1940, specifically 
instructing that all selective service men inducted into 
the service whose civilian occupation had been in the en- 
gineering or plant departments of either the Associated 
Bell Companies or the Independent companies, should be 
assigned to the Signal Corps. The actual number of tele- 
phone men enlisted in the Signal Corps under this directive 
or through volunteer enlistment, has not been definitely 
determined, but it is estimated that approximately 50,000 
telephone men are now serving in this branch of the 
service. 

Within the past two years the commercial telephone in- 

(Please turn to page 56) 
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This landing party pictured in the authentic film "Wake Island" will soon be operating in reverse—all the way back to Japan. 


You Caught Us With Our Wires Down— 
BUT WE HAVE YOUR NUMBER NOW, MR. T0J0! 
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[?’s TOKio-1943 


ES, by treachery, you caught us with our wires 

(and other things) down at Pearl Harbor. But 

your number will soon be up and the Signal 
Corps has it . . . TOKio 1943! 


The Army, Navy, Marine and Air Corps have your 
number, too! You'll be hearing from all of them 
directly. And when you do, you'll be hearing indi- 
rectly from Cook Electric Company because we've 
had a part in helping the Signal Corps do its swell 
job of perfecting the finest military communications 
system in the world. We've had a part, too, in 
helping the Navy, the Air Corps and the Coast 
Guard and we're mighty proud to be in it! 


Every employe of Cook Electric Company has a very 
personal interest in the Signal Corps. That is only 
natural, of course, because Cook has been building 
telephone protection and distribution equipment 
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SIGNAL CORPS MEN AT SCHOOL. 


for nearly half a century and 
long before the war began 
was serving the Signal Corps. 
Cook's reputation for engin- 
eering creativeness, backed 
by thorough field research 
and precision manufacturing 





and manufacturing methods 
have already taken an impor- 
tant place in America's war 
time aviation industry —a 
place which will become even 
more important after the Sig- 
nal Corps and our other armed 


methods, is well known to €Q0K ELECTRIC COMPANY forces finish putting their 
Signal Corps men, many of 2700 Southport Ave., Chicago lines through to Tokio and 


whom bought and used Cook 
Equipment in the Independent Tele- 
phone Industry. 


Cook's engineering progressiveness and 
manufacturing skill have won the rec- 
ognition of the American aviation in- 
dustry, too. Aviation men knew that 
Cook's ability to engineer and build 
telephone equipment was excellent 
background for doing a job on aero- 
nautical parts and accessories. That is 
why Cook Electric Company has devel- 
oped an Aeronautical Division and 
that is why Cook research, engineering 


Berlin! Yes, Cook Electric 
Company is proud of its part in help- 
ing the Signal Corps, the Navy, the Air 
Corps and the Coast Guard. 


Much of the development work we are 
doing now will serve to make civilian 
telephone systems and peace time air- 
craft much more efficient. Cook joins 
the telephone industry's salute to the 
Signal Corps in its preparation for com- 
bat with a hearty, “Well done!” and 
the assurance that we will continue to 
do everything we can to help "Get the 
message through!" 
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In Chicago and throughout the country, the Signal Corps has established many schools where men 


ere taught the intricacies of communication, Here is a view in one Chicago school where switchboards built by Cook Electric Company 
are being used to instruct signal men to "Get the message through.’ This and preceding page an advertisement. 
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—and We Can Help You 
Win On YOUR Front! 


We are glad to place at your disposal whatever facilities and 


personnel we have available to help your company “carry on” ef- 


fectively under wartime restrictions. Can you use any of the fol- 





lowing services? ae 


1. Advertising Service 





a specialized, no-cost advertising service 
to help you dispose of surplus inventory to meet the requirements 


of Order P-130. 


2. Engineering Consultation—to help you adapt your equipment 


to changing traffic conditions. 


3. Maintenance Suggestions—to keep your equipment at top oper- 


ating efficiency. 





1. “Rebuild and Return” Service saves critical materials and 


helps you keep your old apparatus working. 


5. Operating Advice—our operating engineers are available for 


consultation on operating problems. 


6. Educational Material—a wide variety of technical bulletins are 


at your disposal for employee training. 


7. Emergency Equipment—if disaster strikes, ask us to help you 





obtain temporary facilities. 


8. Civilian Defense—we will gladly suggest methods for meeting 


telephone needs during air raids and blackouts. 





9. Our Service Men—there is one in your neighborhood. Call on 


him for advice or help when you need it. 








Putting up big poles for radio antenna atop hill. The pole is up 
and a soldier climbs up to unhook the lines leading to the ground. 


dustry has been called upon to provide complete telephone 
systems for approximately 3,000 army camps and defense 
plants which have been established all over the United 
States. It is of interest to note that a high percentage of 
these telephone systems have been rented, at filed com- 
mercial tariff rates, from the commercial companies in 
whose territory they have been located. Both the Inde- 
pendent telephone industry and the Associated Bell Com- 
panies are cooperating in this program. 

Almost two years ago the Chief Signal Officer adopted 
the policy of renting telephone service for the Army’s 
fixed requirements wherever possible, in preference to the 
policy of providing Army-owned systems at fixed military 
locations, which policy had existed prior to that time. This 
policy was a recognition of the fact that the commercial 
companies, whose sole purpose is the furnishing of com- 
mercial telephone service, were better qualified to provide 
the type of telephone service required by the Army than 
could be provided by the Signal Corps. This, in itself, is 
a recognition of the high standard of service rendered by 
the commercial companies of the United States. 

In addition to the Army’s policy of rented telephone sys- 
tems at all new locations, the operation and maintenance 
of a considerable number of government-owned Army tele- 
phone systems has been turned over to the commercial com- 
panies under contract. This policy was adopted in order 
to permit the release of a considerable number of enlisted 
Signal Corps personnel who had previously been assigned 
to these posts for the operation of administrative telephone 
systems. It continues to be the present policy of the Signal 
Corps to have all fixed telephone service furnished in so far 
as possible by commercial telephone companies on a rented 
basis and to enter into contract for the operation and main- 
tenance of government-owned army systems with commer- 
cial telephone companies. 

Since 1939 the telephone industry, both the Bell System 
companies and the Independent companies, have cooperated 
whole-heartedly with the Signal Corps in making available 
trained personnel and in fully utilizing the network of com- 
mercial lines and service wherever such facilities could be 
adapted to the requirements of the armed forces. The Chief 
Signal Officer recognizes and appreciates this fact and is 
counting on the continued cooperation of the telephone in- 
dustry. 
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Typical of what Independent telephone companies have b-en 
called upon to do in the war effort are these photographs show ng 
the facilities being furnished to an air base by the Lincoln (Ne>.) 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


(TOP PHOTO): The Signal Corps office, which is located in she 
building housing the dial central office which the Lincoln compeny 
provided for the administrative telephone system, In this photograph 
are shown (right to left): MAJ. DUPONT G, KINNEY, signal 
officer; CLAUDE HELM, representing the Lincoln company at the 
air base, and NORENE HOUSTON, secretary to Major Kinney 


(CENTER PHOTO): The interior of one of the telephone com- 
pany's booth shelter houses, with soldiers using the telephone serv- 
ice. There is room for six booths each on the north and south walls 
of the three shelter houses. 


(BOTTOM PHOTO): Exterior view of one of the three shelter 
houses furnished at the air base by the Lincoln company. 
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They work together better... 
because they can talk together 
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Said the Walkie-Talkie to the Cruiser 


_: Beach head won 
—attacking airport!” 


The marines have landed! 
Aside from guts— what got them there? 


* + 


First all hell breaks loose 
On this strip of sand 

As our cruisers and bombers 
Lay down a beach barrage 
To cover the landing barges 
Until they’re past 

The breakers. 


Then, as the shallow-draft hulls 
Scrape the sand... 
And men from Montana and Manhattan 


Splash ashore to establish a beach head... 


The barrage /ifts .. . bites deeper 
Toward the airport to be taken. 


Thus teamwork... 

Teamwork made possible by 

The Radiotelephone... 

Keeps our cruisers posted 

Keeps them from blasting our own men. 
* * * 

Modern communications equipment 

Designed and manufactured 

By I. T. & T. associate companies 

Is helping Uncle Sam 

Coordinate his fighting forces 

On land, sea and in the air. 


The broad peacetime experience 
Ort. 5. e: 

In the field of communications 

Is proving its value in time of war 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Broad Si., New York, N.Y. 


«Manufacturing Associate: FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO CORPORATION 


formerly operating under the names: International Telephone & Radio 


Manufacturing Corporation and Federal Telegraph Company 
























































ADMINISTRATIVE 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 





Manufacturers praised for supplying 
equipment under severe conditions. 





By Ray Blan 


Chief Engineer of the Wire Section, Plant 
Branch, Office of the Chief Signal Officer, 
under Colonel Will V. Parker. Born December 
31, 1893, in Kirkman, lowa. Associated 
continuously with the operating telephone 
industry since January 1913, first with the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. in Okla- 
homa, and later with the Northwestern Bell 
at Des Moines, Ia. Entered the Signal 
Corps as a Sergeant, First Class in 1918 
and after the war remained in the Corps 
as a civilian engineer. Served in various sec- 
tions of the continental United States and 
the Philippines. Has been a consistent con- 
tributor to various publications since 1926. 








HE SIGNAL Corps of the U. S. Army procures some 

60,000 different items of communication equipment, a 

large part of which is used for wire communication. In 
times of peace as well as war, the Signal Corps is charged 
with the provision of two distinct types of telephone wire 
communication service—tactical and administrative. Tacti- 
cal telephone service is provided for the use of troops in the 
field and is of a more or less temporary and portable nature. 
Administrative service is of the permanently installed type 
and used to provide communication for troops at posts, 
camps and stations. Administrative telephone service is both 
government-owned and commercially rented as dictated by 
the needs of any particular activity. 


Government-owned administrative telephone service and 
the methods whereby it is provided by the Signal Corps will 
be considered primarily in this article. This type of service 
may be compared to regular commercial telephone systems, 
however, the calling rate is usually much higher and the 
equipment is arranged somewhat differently. 


Signal Corps telephone systems consist of both manual 
and automatic magneto and common battery. Magneto is, 
however, on its way out as few systems of this type remain 
in service at the present time. Distribution is practically all 
cable, both underground and aerial. The outside plant in 
any Army post is usually more expensive than in a civilian 
exchange of comparable size due to the area covered being 
greater and the stations less concentrated. The quarters 
area of Army posts are usually laid out in circles, an 
attractive arrangement, but most difficult to cable. 
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In peace time, manual switchboards are usually purchased 
on a specification requiring special engineering featues 
necessary to meet all conditions which may be encounte: ed 
in service. Even before Pearl Harbor, it was realized tat 
this practice was entirely too slow and cumbersome and so 
a change was made to standard commercial centrai o! ice 
equipment, modified as required. Manufacturers have 4l] 
been most cooperative in making changes in their standird 
equipment when necessary to meet special Army requ 
ments. 


Formerly also, special treatment was required on all 
switchboards purchased for installation in the tropics. This 
treatment required the use of special insulation, impregiia- 
tion of all coils, non-corrosive metals and hardwood cabinets. 
Now, however, due to improved methods of manufacture, 
equipment of the regular commercial variety proves suited 
for use in most tropical climates. Chemical dehumidifiers 
and air conditioning have also been used to advantage. It 
has been found that rubber insulated cords are necessary on 
all telephones for tropical use and that the textile insulated 
variety will ordinarily develop trouble within 24 hours. 


Army switchboards are not comparable to commercial 
PBX systems, but are similar to small main exchanges. 
For this reason, relays are required on all subscribers’ lines 
and long trunk equipment is usually necessary for con- 
necting into the nearest commercial exchange. Cord cir- 
cuits of the universal type are not, in general, required as 
the necessary conversation features may be more econom- 
ically installed in the trunk circuits. 


Experience has proved that for Army use, all manual 
switchboard positions should be equipped with at least 15 
cord circuits. It has also been learned that one operator 
cannot handle, on an average, over 75 lines on a busy 
switchboard. On the smaller multiple type switchboard, a 
four-panel multiple is generally used. A half panel section 
at each end of the switchboard permits a full panel appear- 
ance conveniently before each operator. A six or seven- 
panel multiple is necessary on switchboards of more than 
1,600 lines. 


The Signal Corps has used automatic telephone equipment 
since World War I. Plunger and rotary line switch type 
was formerly provided and now the line finder and all-relay 
types are in common use. Automatic equipment is usually 
arranged so that subscribers can dial the commercial ex- 
change direct on all outgoing calls. Incoming calls are 
intercepted by an operator and distributed either by dial or 
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A MEMO FROM A LEADING ENGINEER ON TELEPHONE CELLS! 


JAY MITCHELL, consulting engineer 


and technical writer, says: 


“An important 
contributing factor 
MINAS 2 for providing ‘peak’ 


ADY 


transmission effi- 
ciency in magneto 
telephone systems 
is to use dry cells 
which sustain 
their voltage.” 


Right, Mr. Mitchell! And when it comes to high 


> «fe 


sustained voltage, “Eveready” “Columbia” 
“Gray Label” Long Life telephone cells are tops. 
For over forty years, these original telephone 
cells have proved this to men in the telephone 


industry. 


Manufactured to the highest standards... 
constantly improved in the world’s largest dry 
battery laboratory... these cells are noted for 
their sustained voltage... long life...uniform- 
ity of performance. That’s why “Eveready” 
“Columbia” “Gray Label” Long Life telephone 


cells are used by more independent telephone 





companies than any other brand. Specify them 


for transmission efficiency... subscriber satis- 
faction. They are obtainable at leading tele- 


phone supply distributors. 


+ SUSTAINED VOLTAGE weer J 


+ LONGER LIFE *K UNIFORM QUALITY 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

UCC 


General Offices: New York, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago and San Francisco 


The words “Eveready,” “Columbia” and “Gray Label” are registered 
trade-marks of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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Folding legs and compactness facilities the transportation and use of 
field switchboard, one of the nerve centers of Army Communication. 


by the use of a full multiple in the attendant’s cabinet. 
Experience has proved that one position of attendant’s 
cabinet is required for each 200 lines of automatic equip- 
ment. Special features such as crash alarms at air fields, 
conference call equipment, executive right-of-way, and 
watchman’s reporting service are provided as required. 

Manual switchboard positions are now purchased in large 
quantities, as many as 240 positions on a single order. 
Short multiple cables are arranged in order that they may 
be assembled as required to build up the face equipment 
on any capacity switchboard. The local wiring is installed 
on relay rack bays and cabled to terminal strips to facili- 
tate installation work in the field. Trunk equipment and 
100 or 200 lines and cut-off relays are installed in one bay 
and either 200 or 300 lines and cut-off relays on each of 
the other bays of the relay rack. 

Automatic switching equipment is often purchased in 
quantities of over 20,000 lines on a single order and as- 
sembled into systems as required to meet specific conditions. 
When time will permit, however, complete systems are 
engineered and purchased on an installed basis. When bulk 
equipment is assembled into a complete exchange, it is 
usually necessary to purchase some additional material in 
order that it may be adapted to a particular need. Both 
arrangements have proved entirely satisfactory for Army 
use. 

The telephone power equipment used on Signal Corps 
telephone systems is the most modern and up-to-date avail- 
able. Storage batteries of the sealed glass jar type are used 
except where, for some reason, the rubber cell is considered 
more desirable. Storage cells are often purchased in a 
charged and dry condition and then the electrolyte added 
when the cellS are placed in service. Numerous types of 
tube and dry disc rectifiers are used for storage battery 
charging. These rectifiers are of the constant current and 
self-regulated types. Motor generators of the diverter pole 
type are extensively used on the large automatic systems 
for battery charging. 


Ringing machines of the standard commercial type are 
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The Signal Corps secures modern equipment such as earth boring 





machines and derricks to erect poles, lines and other construction. 


used on Army systems without modification. On the smaller 
manual systems usually one ringing machine is designed 
to operate from the commercial power supply and a standby 
machine to operate from the storage battery. This pro- 
vides a flexible and safe ringing arrangement. The switch- 
board may even be equipped with a hand generator as a 
further safeguard. 

Telephones for Signal Corps use on Army administrative 
telephone systems are purchased from the various estab- 
lished manufacturers on a yearly contract basis and in large 
quantities. The United States and our possessions are 
divided into areas each of which are served by the telephone 
of a particular manufacturer. This practice avoids the 
necessity of providing more than one set of repair parts 
in any particular exchange. The standard telephone is used 
in all cases except that rubber insulation on cords is re- 
quired when the telephones are used in the tropics. Present 





Long pole guides telephone line wire away from road as truck 
and crew reel it out at the rate of thousands of feet an hour. 
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ORANGEBURG Standard 


. . . for installations underground 
with concrete encasement—for main 
wire installations where duct banks 
are required for protection of cables. 


ORANGEBURG NOCRETE 


. a companion conduit having a 
heavier wall thickness for installa- 
tions underground without concrete 
encasement. As with Orangeburg 
Standard, a complete line of bends, 
elbows, and fittings are available. 
Both Standard and NOCRETE Types 
are approved by Spec. AT 7047. 


Write for your copy 
of Bulletin 422-T 





There is one simple and certain way to contribute to continu- 
ity of telephone and signal service. Go underground-—in 


Orangeburg Conduits. 


These conduits provide complete and lasting cable protection. 
Complete because corrosive underground water does not pene- 
trate Orangeburg’s walls or joints to corrode the cable sheath. 
Lasting because being essentially hard coal-tar pitch, Orangeburg 


is essentially everlasting. 


And — Orangeburg is not expensive. Because it handles easily, 
assembles and installs faster than any conduit, its total savings 


are well worth investigation. 


Ruild safety into your system with 


ORANGEBU RG Conduits 


MADE AT ORANGEBURG, NEW YORK, BY THE FIBRE CONDUIT COMPANY, 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Sales Agent-Distributors 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. GENERAL ELECTRIC SUPPLY CORP. 


NOVEMBER 28, 1942 


(offices in principal cities) 11-FC-5 
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This forward field artillery observer is sending fire correc- 
tions to gun crews in the rear during the Army's full maneuvers. 


indications are that the new plastic insulated cord will 
prove entirely satisfactory for tropical use. 

Telephone type fire reporting systems are extensively 
used at camps and stations throughout the Army. Special 
fire reporting switehboards are installed in fire headquar- 
ters with lamp type annunciator cabinets mounted exter- 
nally to the switchboard. The lamp on the annunciator 
cabinet is connected parallel to the line lamp on the switch- 
board, but must be released manually by the operation of a 
special switch. This arrangement prevents losing the 
identity of a call should the operator accidentally plug out 
the line lamp. 

Outdoor type telephones, marked by a red light, are 
installed on a suitable pole or pedestal in all areas of the 
camp. These telephones are so located that one may be 
reached by traveling not more than 600 feet on any street. 
The lines are all of the supervised type made possible by 
connecting a relay so that it is held in operation by current 
flowing over the line and through a resister at the tele- 
phone. Should the line go open, or grounded, on the bat- 
tery side, the relay will release, sound an alarm and lighi 
a trouble lamp. 

Telephone communication on small arms target ranges 
serves a most useful purpose. One telephone line will pro- 
vide communication for from five to 10 targets on an aver- 
age. These lines extend from the firing points to the butts 
where the targets are located. Underground cables are 
placed between these points and distribution for the tele- 
phone is handled from conveniently spaced cable terminals. 
When the firing points are in tandem, proper protection 
against rifle fire must be provided for the cable terminals. 

Telephone communication also proves its worth on artil- 
lery ranges and bombing ranges. On these systems, the 
distances are greater than on small arms ranges and often 
open wire or aerial cable construction may be used to 
advantage. Telephone lines on these ranges connect the 
various firing points and observation points, usually through 
a range central. 
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This private in the Newfoundland Signal Service company is 
testing lines on a pole which contains over 100 telephone lines. 


The telephone is also used extensively for fire control 
work for the coast artillery. Cables for these systems are 
usually permanently installed underground. Special fire 
control switchboards are used which are essentially a patch- 
ing panel equipped with supervisory signals. Connections, 
when established, usually remain unchanged for a consid- 
erable length of time. Lines are arranged for the con- 
venient interconnecting of batteries, base-end stations, 
plotting rooms, etc. 

(Please turn to page 78) 


Soldiers of the Signal Corps are shown testing a field telephone 
switchboard set up in a truck during maneuvers in the Carolinas. 
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DO YOU KNOW THESE 


TRANSITE 


Cowouwrr 


This durable duet is fer wee wade 


ground, or on exposed locations 
without « protective casing . . . 





Under sustained earth loads and 
troffic. pressure, it maintains its 
strength and true form . . . 





Transite Conduit effectively resists 
weather, smoke and fumes...is vir- 
tually unaffected by corrosive soils... 





MAINTENANCE CHART 














its cost is low and, in service, it js 
much more economical than other 
materials of comparable strength 
and durability. 


..- in addition, both Transite Con- 
duit and Transite Korduct have 
these characteristics ... 


1. Incombustible— Made of asbestos 
and cement, they cannot burn .. . will 
not contribute to the formation of 
dangerous smoke, fumes or gases. 


2. Immune to electrolysis .. .Transite 
Ducts are non-metallic and inorganic 
. . unaffected by electrolysis. 


3. Smooth bore — Making cable pulls 
easier, both at initial installation and 
after years of service. 


4. Easily installed—Lining up is fast 
and accurate because Transite Ducts 
combine light weight, long lengths, 
simple assembly. 


For details and specifications, write 
for Data Book DS-410. Johns- 
Manville, 22 E. 40th St., New York. 


Johns-Manville 


RAVSITE DUCTS 


NOVEMBER 28, 1942 
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EMPHASIS ON EFFICIENCY 





Inside Story of the Philadelphia Signal 
Corps Depot and Procurement District. 


N TIMES less grim the Philadelphia Signal Corps depot 
i and procurement district would be a show place of 

organized -efficiency. Today, things being as they are, 
only the officers assigned and the civilians employed there 
get an inside picture of its broad and well-coordinated 
activities. 

The establishment is so huge and deals with so much 
of the materiel of modern warfare that no one on the inside 
finds it possible to grasp the full extent and scope of the 
installation. No one, that is, with the exception of the 
commanding general, Brig. Gen. A. A. Farmer. He has 
every phase and every facet of the plant at his finger tips 
—a feat that he attributes in large measure to the intelli- 
gent teamwork of the military and civilian personnel, of 
which he is extremely proud. 

The Signal Corps depot at Philadelphia is more than a 
depository for the big and little gadgets that make Ameri- 
can communications superior in World War II. It is ac- 
tually an industrial city geared up to intensive wartime 
pitch and operated with military precision 24 hours every 
day for the duration. Inside its closely guarded walls are 
acres of warehouses and shipping rooms, flanked by me- 
chanical shops of every variety. 

Within its bounds are big offices where a multitude of 
records are handled with speed and accuracy. In the yard 
surrounding the buildings are rows of cable reels, tele- 
graph poles, heavy trucks, and other equipment that can 
be stored in the open. Railroad spurs, entering the place, 
facilitate loading and unloading. Purchasing Signal Corps 
equipment is “big business” these days and the items se- 
cured by the procurement district, under the direction of 
Col. G. L. Thompson, require the most modern facilities 
for storage and handling. 

A big section of the headquarters building is given over 
to classrooms and training quarters. Under its expansive 
roof are a large cafeteria, an officers’ mess, refreshment 
stand, and a dispensary—everything for the comfort and 
welfare of the people who devote so much of their time 
and energy to “get the message through.” Unique among 
the many things to be found at the depot is the Signal 
Corps exhibit where practically all types of Signal Corps 
units and parts are on display, thus enabling contractors to 
see just what equipment is needed and which items they 
are in a position to supply. 


Well-Equipped Shops 


The workships are fitted with every conceivable tool and 
device needed to repair Signal Corps equipment and, in 
some instances, to build it. Skilled specialists working in 
the shops run the gamut from those who handle the deli- 
cate tools of the watchmaker to those who build special 
truck bodies to exacting specifications. A laboratory under 
the command of Capt. R. W. Dennison is maintained to 
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BRIG. GEN. A. A. FARMER 


make initial tests on certain types of materials and to give 
technical advice to contracting officers. 

Despite its size, the depot is no longer big enough to 
do the job demanded of it. Recently it has been enlarged 
by the acquisition of two annexes. Annex No. 1 is in 
charge of Maj. L. A. Souder, and Annex No. 2 is com- 
manded by Maj. J. C. Weinberg. These annexes, both 
located within a few miles of the main post, are rapidly 
being made ship-shape. Even at an early age they are 
obviously ‘“‘chips off the old block.” 

The personnel of the organization has just been increased 
considerably by the transfer of the storage and issue branch 
of the Office of the Chief Signal Officer, with Col. Raymond 
C. Hildreth in charge, from Washington to the Philadelphia 
depot. This move will bring about a closer coordination 
between the operations in the depot and those in the chief’s 
office. 
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Since “1710 

Ely Has Kept Pace 
With the Ségual Corps 
T IS no novelty for the Eby organization to 
work with the Signal Corps. In fact, the Eby 
engineering and production departments have 
been continuously serving the Corps since the 
days when Headquarters was located at 1710 


Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C.—a quarter 
of a century of close cooperation. 





Today, the name Eby is synonymous with varied 
engineering and production ability. We have no 
limitations as to product or design. The standard 
line of Eby jacks, plugs, sockets, binding posts, 
etc., has been streamlined to meet the requirements 
of all Services. But this is merely the nucleus 
around which much broader engineering services 
to the communications and allied industries are 
built. There is no definition of our potentialities; 
there is, however, over twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence and growth with the communications. air- 
craft, and electrical fields. 


Remember the name Eby —Specializers in solving 
problems of design and production. 
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INCORPORATED 
Sales Office 


18 W. CHELTEN AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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General view of office of the Philadelphia Signal Corps depot. 


It’s a military secret as to the type and amounts of makes frequent inspection tours throughout the building, 
Signal Corps equipment that lines the bins and racks and he stops now and then to ask questions. Reference to 
stands in well-ordered rows on the storage floors. But perpetual inventories and floor plans are unnecessary to 
it is no secret to anyone at the station that the command- remind him of things that are not up to war strength or 
ing general has a detailed mental picture of just what be- that are not in position to be moved with dispatch. He 
longs where and how much of it there should be. As he is able to make these spot checks despite the fact that 
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Cable yard at Philadelphia depot and procurement district. 
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SAFEGUARD YOUR SIGNALING SERVICE 
The Ideal 


RINGING 
CONVERTER 


Meets Fully Every Requirement and Assures Long Trouble-Free Service 


| A POWERFUL RINGING CONVERTER 
BUILT FOR HEAVY DUTY 


Requires No Routine Maintenance—There Are No 
Moving Parts—Nothing to Adjust—Cannot Inter- 
fere with Radio Reception—Economical and Quiet 

















MADE in Operation — Provides Ample Power — Field 
IN Tested and Fool-Proof — Will Deliver Years of 
‘oes Efficient, Low Cost Service. 
: a 
For Loads from Small PBX to Large ALSO PULSATORS 
Central Office. Output Capacities 7!/, 2 


Watts to 40/50 Watts. 























Sold By Leading Distributors 





THE LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION—Lorain, Ohio 


















“Ed’s pretty stuck up about his New Job” 
“Yes, he’s going to be a T-C Pole!” 


""Ed"'—who is any T-C Creosoted Pine Pole—has good 
on reason to be proud. He comes from a specially selected 
‘i group of trees picked for their shapeliness and strength. 
He will be carefully trimmed, guarded from harm until 
seasoned and thoroughly impregnated with creosote. 
When he leaves the Taylor-Colquitt yards he is ready to 
give years of dependable service. 


Proud? You bet—and you can be proud too if he 
works for you. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
AMERICAN 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES AT DALLAS. KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES. RICHMOND (¥VA.) AND SAM FRANCISCO 
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material moves into the depot daily by train loads and 
truck caravans, and moves out daily in equally mammoth 
amounts. 


The magnitude of the Signal Corps procurement, storage, 
and supply job is so great, however, that records of every 
type are essential. They must be kept up-to-date. They 
must be accurate. They must be available at all times. 
Mislaid papers and misplaced data would slow up an es- 
sential activity that must be kept rolling at full speed. 


Records, of course, are meant to be referred to and 
they are constantly consulted by those whose business it 
is to use them. But reference and study of records does 
not mean that they are taken from the file room. Where 
data from the files is required, a photographic copy is made 
in a miniature studio located in the file room. In less 
than two minutes time the original is back in its appointed 
place and a photographic copy is in the hands of the inter- 
ested supervisor. Thus records stay where they are al- 
ways available, yet required information is furnished 
promptly upon demand. As Lt. C. F. Cooper, adjutant at 
the depot will attest, this is the only kind of system that 
would work efficiently in such a large establishment, since 
no one can anticipate how many people will want the same 
record at about the same time. 


The office of Lt. Col. Robert J. Walsh Jr., personnel 
officer, is one of the busiest spots at the post. He is al- 
ways on the alert for capable employes and his assistants 
help to guide and place people at jobs that they will like 
and, consequently, do well. New employes are sent to the 
training department where they are taught to do an expert 
Signal Corps job. 


Communications equipment must perform with high effi- 
ciency under all conditions in combat service. To insure 
this performance the Signal Corps maintains a corps of 
inspectors, many with engineering degrees, in plants manu- 
facturing all types of materiel. The headquarters of the 
Philadelphia inspection zone are located in the depot with 
Maj. R. E. Roesch in charge of this important function. 


How efficiently the depot is operated can be gauged by 
the equipment that is employed to speed activities. The 
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This is the telephone 
exchange building on 
Guadalcanal Island in the 
Solomons, heart of com- 
munications at this impor- 
tant center of resistance to 
Jap attempts to oust the al- 
lies from Southwest Pacific. 


nerve center of the establishment is a telephone exchange 
that is as big as the exchanges found in many American 
cities. Teletypewriters have been installed to send and 
receive messages to and from all parts of the country. 
Maj. R. A. Meier, signal officer, sees to it that communicat- 
ing facilities in the right amounts and at the right places 
are provided for the workers at the post. 

Outside the realm of electricity, but nevertheless unusual, 
is the system of pneumatic tubes that reach out to the far 
corners of the building. To and from the points where 
there is a consistently large exchange of written forms 
and orders, these tubes “get the message through.” Mes- 
senger boys, too, are far above the average in their alacrity 
and speed. Carrying the messages by foot is not fast 
enough for the pace of the post. Messengers at the Phila- 
delphia depot ride bicycles. 

Every morning at 8:20 the visitor to the depot witnesses 
an inspiring ceremony. A record plays a military march 
that is carried over the public address system. When this 
is ended, the officer of the day announces, “Ladies and 
Gentlemen—our national anthem.’”’ Then, while all stand 
at rapt attention, The Star Spangled Banner is played. 
It is a splendid ceremony and it contributes much to the 
morale of the force. 

Maj. M. PRerger, in charge of the repair shops, has rigged 
up the public address system in such a manner that even 
the men working out in the cable yard, who are under the 
direction of Lt. Col. F. J. Schall, signal supply officer, can 
hear every announcement and every recording. 

On the theory that accidents impede the war effort and 
that illness contributes to the enemy’s cause, everything is 
done to prevent injury and ill health. An accident pre- 
vention committee, comprised of representatives from all 
departments, constantly considers ways and means of mak- 
ing work at the depot safe. 

There is a special service section directed by Lt. S. G. 
Warren, that looks after housing, athletics, and other fac 
tors that affect the morale of the employes. There is a 
wide variety of athletic activities engaged in off hours. 
Baseball, shooting, fencing, archery, golf, tennis, and horse 
back riding all have their devotees at the depot. 
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Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ae DICTAPHONE 


is a 


ours. ACOUSTICORD DICTATING EQUIPMENT ELECTRICORD RECORDING EQUIPMENT 
jorse 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machi and ries to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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This is only one-half of the incompleted switchboard at the time it 
was being installed in the War Department's new Arlington building. 





even bigger than any local central office in the 

telephone industry—recently snapped into action. It 
is in the War Department’s new $35,000,000 Pentagon 
Building in Arlington, Va., across the Potomac River from 
Washington, D. C. 


D aren bie to war talk, the biggest PBX on earth 


In full operation this exchange, which will serve more 
than 12,000 dial telephones, will be staffed by 250 persons 
who will handle the 125 switchboard positions and the 36 
information positions. The operators employed at the board 
give service on all calls from the outside and on the majority 
of War Department calls to outside stations. Inter-office 
calls, except those requiring Information service, are auto- 
matic. PBX is connected with Washington and the long 
distance network reaching to points throughout the world 
by twelve armored submarine cables stretching across the 
bottom of the river. 

To supplement the Pentagon switchboard, a “satellite” 
board, completely automatic in operation, has been set up 
in Washington to serve the more than 4,000 War Depart- 
ment telephones which will not be moved to the new build- 
ing. When the entire communications system has been com- 
pleted, it is estimated that the big switchboard and its 
smaller satellite will serve more than 20,000 telephones. 

The outside plant job involved the largest number of 
submarine telephone cables ever laid at one time. 


War Department's New 
switchboard with its satellite 
serves 20,000 telephones. 


The twelve cables, weighing 250 tons, were manufac- 
tured on the largest cable-armoring machine ever con- 
structed. Eleven of these voice highways carry 918 pairs 
of wire each, while the remaining one carries 460 pairs. 
These vital telephone lifelines are sheathed against the 
hazards of underwater service with successive protective 
layers of lead, jute and steel wire armoring. Wound, on 
hugh reels, the cable was transported from Baltimore down 
Chesapeake Bay and up the Potomac on barges equipped 
with special mounts. 

When the heavily laden barges reached Arlington, they 
moved slowly cross-river, paying out the cables into pre- 
dredged trenches on the river bottom. A diver walked the 
river bed in the wake of the barges and guided the cables 
as they settled. 
within the 
building itself, installers were working ’round the clock 
to complete the installation of the big switchboard. 


Meanwhile, partially completed Pentagon 


In a normal installation of this type, an operator’s hand 
can reach no more than 10,000 jacks, while the require- 
ments of the new switchboard make it necessary for her to 
reach as many as 13,000 station lines, as well as 2,280 
multipled trunk lines. In order to accommodate this un- 
usually large number of extension lines, a system for com- 
pleting calls was designed as follows: 


Sma *; 





A view of the testboard and part of the frame equipment associated 
with telephone service in the War Department's huge new building. 
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Power panels associated wifh world's largest PBX in the War Depart- 
ment's new Pentagon Building. The switchboard has 125 positions. 
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WESTERN RED CEDAR POLES 


At our Plant at Minnesota Transfer, Minnesota — 80° to 120° long 
For creosote Butt Treatment and reshipment — 


U. S. SIGNAL CORPS 





Complete stocks Northern White and Western Red Cedar Poles at our Plants for quick shipment 


Creosoting Plants & Storage Yards—Minnesota Transfer (New Brighton), Minnesota 
and Gladstone, Michigan 


THE MacGILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY wmuwauxee, wisconsin 
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Repair with NICOPRESS SLEEVES 
and Maintain Top Service! 


Save—but don’t save at the cost of service. People 
nowadays are so dependent on telephone service a life 
may well hang on those slender wires strung over the 
countryside. And, proper maintenance is so simple with 
Nicopress repair sleeves there’s no need to risk old, noisy 
joints and possible line failure. 


Distributed By 


AMERICAN 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES COMPANY 





1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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N RECOGNITION of their excellency in marksmanship 

and the handling of small arms, many eagle-eyed basics 

at Camp Edison are now sporting on their chests sparkling 
new sharp-shooters’ medals. 

Brig. Gen. Edgar L. Clewell, commander of the Signal 
Corps Replacement Training Center, has pinned the coveted 
memento on a high percentage of the trainees as a reward 
for straight shooting. 

The high percentage of qualified men is testimony to 
the general excellence achieved by the rifle marksmanship 
course. The basic receives commendation for making good 
scores and instructors are complimented on doing a splendid 
job of training. The range cadremen handle all repairs, 
see to it that targets are in working order and good repair, 
issue range equipment for the range leader to operate so 
there is no delay in firing, and other duties vital to giving 


Instead of being provided with a multiple jack for each 
station line, operators in the Pentagon Building are pro- 
vided with 10 jacks for each 100 lines. These jacks ter- 
minate on 10 connectors which are in turn cross-connected 
with a 100-line group in the switching system. Thus, to 
complete an outside call for a War Department extension, 
an operator plugs an idle calling cord in the proper 100- 
line group and dials the last two digits of the extension 
number. 

The telephone cables within the Pentagon Building itself 
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trainees all the advantages necessary to making good scores. 


Field telephones play an important part in the successful 
operation of the range. Information vital to the smooth 
scheduling of shooters taking the marksmanship course is 
transmitted to various officers and observers during practice. 
Telephones located in the target pits link this otherwise 
isolated section to the firing line. 


The Rifle Marksmanship Course has set a new high in 
efficiency, and also boasts not a single accident since the 
activation of Camp Edison at Sea Girt. 


Presentation of honors achieved during the course is an- 
other step in Signal Corps Replacement Training Center 
activities. Basic soldiers who make top ratings are excellent 
material for field duty, as they must be qualified in all 
phases of combat duty before they are assigned to such posts. 


will, when completed, contain nearly 150 million feet of 
wire. To connect the building’s switchboard with the satel- 
lite across the river calls for more than 1,500 trunk lines. 
Trunks and tie-lines to Long Distance, to other government 
departments, and to the inter-departmental switchboard 
connecting various government offices, require another 780 
trunk lines. Bell System statisticians have figured that the 
wire used in these trunks runs to 364 million feet—enough 
to girdle the globe nearly three times. 
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| “HEY MOM... 1 MADE IT 
NON-STOP FROM THE 
LAST POLE!" 





“GOOD, SONNY... 
THAT'S A LONG 
STRETCH!" 
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'. S a long way from pole to pole when AMER- 
TEL High Tensile Wires are used. AMER- 
TEL-85 and AMERTEL-135 have the extra 
strength necessary for long spans. This greater 
strength means less troubles arising from heavy 
ice and wind loads. Telephonic transmission 
qualities are equal or superior to wires of stand- 
ard “BB” grade. 

AMERTEL Wires — including standard 
“EBB,” “BB,” and “Steel” grades—as well as 
AMERSTRAND Steel Strand, are all produced 
to a high standard of “Controlled Quality.” Every 
production step—from ore to finished product— 
is under strict control and experienced super- 
vision. The zinc coating is applied by a special 
process which forms a tight chemical bond with 
the steel. This prevents cracking or peeling of the 
galvanizing. 





Every resource of the American Steel & Wire 
Company is at the service of the nation. Every 
pound of steel and every foot of wire is on call for 
war purposes. Therefore, if you encounter any 
difficulty in getting wire, we know you will 
understand that our products are going into the 
production of war materials. 
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” INSULATION 


SUPPORT TERMINAL 
— FPLUS— 


NEW “HAND DIE” CRIMPING TOOL 





Here is the per- 
fect combination 
—the shorter, 
lighter, insulation 
support terminal 
assuring maxi- 
mum electrical and mechanical characteristics, and 
its precision engineered hand tool which is so simpl> 
to operate that even unskilled women workers can 
be taught quickly to use it and obtain uniform high 
speed production. 
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3 in one Crimping Tool 


The unique “Diamond Grip” design affords full pro- 
tection for both the wire and insulation, and visual 
inspection of every finished connection. Here is a 
terminal and installation tool that give corrosion- 
resisting connections which meet the most strenuous 
service requirements. 


THE AMP ‘HAND DIE’ TOOL 


1. The tool is self oes | is impossible to damage 
the insulation by sq dies too tightly. 

2. The insertion gauge paren trae k positions the terminal— 
making for production-line assembly speed. 

3. Insulation crimping jaws are easily adjusted to accom- 
modate various insulation diameters. 

4. 15 to 1 leverage ratio makes for low hand-crimping 
pressure by operator 

5. Army and Navy wire sizes clearly marked on tool. 

6. Tool is easily made left or right handed. 


AIRCRAFT-MARINE PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept.V. 286 N. BROAD ST., ELIZABETH, N. J. 
“Precision Engineering Applied to the End of a Wire” 
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Beginning of Signal Corps 
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prescribed time. Emergency quarters were established, and 
the party made out as well as it could with food recovered 
from caches, and living off the country. Another relief 
expedition which set sail on May 1, 1884, succeeded in 
reaching Cape Sabine on June 22, rescuing seven survivors, 
one of whom died on the home passage. Lt. Greely brought 
back safely an unbroken series of meteorological, tidal, 
magnetic, and pendulum observations of great value to the 
international undertaking. 


Development of the heliograph, with 30-mile transmission 
at Fort Whipple, and experimental work with the telephone 
were the major activities of the corps in the communica- 
tions field during this period. Three heliograph detach- 
ments were sent to General Miles for use in the Indian 
campaigns in Arizona in 1885-6. General Hazen died Janu- 
ary 16, 1887, and one month later Adolphus W. Greely, now 
a captain, was nominated to succeed him as Chief Signal 
Officer, with the rank of brigadier general. 

At once General Greely set out to revive instruction and 
interest in military signaling and to improve field equip- 
ment. A new type of heliograph, weighing but 14 pounds, 
packed, was designed, helio messages being exchanged up 
to a distance of 125 miles. Progress was made in the de- 
velopment of a field telephone kit, and a new field telegraph 
train with smaller, lighter wagons—mules still did the work 
which trucks do now—was perfected. Lack of centralized 
training was emphasized as a hazard by General Greely; 
the school at Fort Myer had been closed in 1885 by direc- 
tion of Congress. 


The Signal Corps was reorganized in personnel and 
duties by the Act of October 1, 1890, which relieved it of 
non-military meteorological work. The weather bureau of 
the Department of Agriculture was charged with general 
weather studies. Meteorological instruments and methods 
especially adapted to securing ballistic data for artillery 
and small arms firing were subsequently developed by the 
Corps. Further experimental and developmental work was 
done with signal lanterns, balloons, pigeons, field telegraph 
lines, and field telegraph trains, and a school for the in- 
struction of enlisted men of the Corps was opened at Fort 
Riley, Kan., in 1891, to continue until after the Spanish 
War. The telephone of course was coming to the fore 
during this time as a means of swift communication, and 
the Corps kept pace with it. In 1892, for instance, of 92 
garrisoned Army posts, 59 had been equipped with a tele- 
phone system. 


Hence, when the Spanish War broke out, the Signal 
Corps as a nuclear organization was ready for its swift 
temporary expansion to a total strength of more than 1,300. 
Work on fire control systems which had been going on 
before the war began stood the organization in good stead 
after hostilities commenced. Cutting enemy cable and lay- 
ing American, establishing and maintaining telegraphic 
communication between the forces in Cuba and Washing- 
ton, providing visual signals for communication between 
coast stations and the fleet, stringing lines between the 
headquarters of the commanders at San Juan Hill, using 
balloons for observation of the disposition of Spanish 
forces, the Signal Corps was active in all departments of 
the war in Cuba and Puerto Rico. 
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and * C ount 


HE OFFICIAL poster represents the spirit of the Signal Corps to 

"Get the Message Through." It compresses within its frame a pic- 
ture of military men to whom flame and fire, bomb and bullet, death 
and destruction are only spurs to the successful completion of a 
mission. 


The Signal Corps soldier must not only be tough in body, aggres- 
sive in spirit, skilled in the use of the weapons of war. He must also 
be a technician—able to rig a line, operate a radio set, repair a 


telephone switchboard. 


All this he must do, and do well, under the hell and fury of battle. 
To the men of the Signal Corps, then—to the men who link ground 
and air forces, command and troops, outposts and headquarters—the 
men who are “the nerve center of the Army''—this poster is dedicated. 


In the Philippines, new and difficult work was begun. 
Cable communication between Cavite and the American 
lines around Manila was established, and communication 
was maintained between the commanding general and the 
headquarters of his detached commands and depots. As 
had been true in Cuba, as the Army moved forward, the 
Signal Corps carried lines into the most advanced trenches. 
In the final assault on the defenses of Manila, a field tele- 
graph line was laid under fire to an advanced station, and 
the red and white signal flags were the first American 
emblems within the Spanish entrenchments. 


Such, in swift resume, is the story of the first half of 
the Signal Corps’ life. During it, through the foresight and 
perseverance of such men as General Myer, the fortitude 
and strength of such men as General Greely, and the un- 
swerving devotion to duty of the men under their com- 
mand, there came into being, grew, and flourished the 
tradition of alert and vigorous vigilance in defense of the 
nation which is the proudest heritage of the Corps. Strong 
in the conviction of that tradition, the Signal Corps is 
facing with determination and confidence the heavy re- 
sponsibilities laid upon it by World War II. 
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Early Signal Corps 
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and telephone which pieced out the rest of the distance, 
military, diplomatic, press, and private messages went out 
in English, French, German, and Italian. Chinese and Rus- 
sian messages were sent in cipher. The Japanese telegraph 
line reached Pekin a week after the British-American, and 
the Russian arrived 10 days after the Japanese. 

This sort of work in areas of actual combat, plus active 
contributions to defense preparations in the installation of 
fire control systems for the Coast Artillery—work which 
the Signal Corps of Engineers took over in 1914—bulked 
large in the regular work of the Signal Corps from 1899 to 
1916. But the steady performance of standard tasks em- 
ploying well known techniques—vital though it is—will not 
properly safeguard a nation in days of swiftly growing sci- 
entific and engineering knowledge. 

Constant vigilance is the price of security, and constant 
vigilance means keeping awake to new developments as 
they occur, studying them, and figuring out the best and 
quickest way to put them to work. Hence among the most 
important activities of the Signal Corps during these 17 
years between wars were those dealing with the two great- 
est potential military developments of the period—wireless 
communication and air-borne travel. It was the Signal 
Corps’ privilege to take the lead in bringing into the na- 
tion’s defense these two products of science which in our 
days have come to rely so strongly on each other and in 
the opinion of many observers to dominate the waging of 
war. 

During this period, also, the Signal Corps spent con- 
structive efforts on the development of the use of balloons 
and balloon observation. Since this story has to do pri- 
marily with the development in wire communications it is 
perhaps sufficient to mention that from balloon to heavier- 
than-air machines was but a short jump for those in the 
Signal Corps who are aeronautically inclined. For example, 
tests were arranged and contracts prepared with the 
Wright brothers and with A. M. Herring during this pe- 
riod. In the reports of the Chief Signal Officer, General 
Allen and his successor, General Scriven, stressed the ur- 
gent desirability for the United States to foster the de- 
velopment of aviation as part of its military power. The 
start at first was a small one and the first aviation school 
that was opened in 1911 at College Park, Maryland, had 
only five airplanes available for training and six qualified 
pilots. From the small beginning the large Army Air Force 
developed. 

The Signal Corps was ready to use radio-to-ground 
communication in observing artillery fire from the air in 
1912-13 because it had for a long time been actively work- 
ing on the problem of adapting radio to military use. This 
undertaking had been begun in the nineties, and as long 
ago as 1899 signal officers had put into operation over the 
12-mile stretch between Fire Island and Fire Island Light- 
ship the first radio communication regularly and publicly 
operated in America. 

Signal Corps enlisted operators in the next year installed 
and successfully operated a radio system in San Francisco 
harbor. The DeForest Fessenden, and Marconi systems all 
were tested by the Signal Corps in 1902, and in the year 
following, the Fessenden system was set up in Alaska. This 
installation, consisting of stations at Safety Harbor and 
Saint Michael, provided communication across the 107 
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These Signal Corps linemen are kept on the run constructing 
telephone lines in Bermuda for Uncle Sam's far-flung Army. 


miles of Norton Sound. It had antenna masts 210 feet 
high, and employed a three kilowatt spark set with a De- 
Forest receiver. 

This work of getting radio tied into the general com- 
munications network of the Corps was pushed vigorously, 
so that by 1908, the Signal Corps had in operation six 
station sets in the United States, eight in Alaska, one in 
Cuba, two in the Philippines, and five on army transports. 
These sets ranged in power from three-quarters of a kilo- 
watt to 10 kilowatts. Experimental work in radio telephony 
was begun in 1907, paving the way toward the first success- 
ful test of an airplane radiotelephone set, made at Langley 
Field, Va., 10 years later. In 1916, at the end of the interim 
period we are talking about, the Signal Corps had 105 per- 
manent radio stations in operation. 

Such are some of the principle highlights of the Signal 
Corps and its work between 1899 and 1916. In these years, 
the strength of the Corps was increased from less than a 
thousand officers and men in 1900 to a peacetime strength 
of 127 officers and 4,000 enlisted men under the terms of 
the National Defense Act of 1916. 

These years thus had their share of stirring moments, 
and in the wide geographical range of the work they in- 
volved what gave the Signal Corps its first real taste of the 
kind of farflung activity which was soon to be its lot on a 
grand scale. But perhaps the most important thing about 
the time between 1899 and 1916 is that it gave a perfect 
illustration of the Corps’ motto “Pro Patria Vigilans’— 
which may be translated practically to mean “Keeping ever- 
lastingly at it for the Nation.” For that is really what the 
Corps did in this period, as we have seen, and because it 
did so, it grew into the first Signal Corps in the modern 
sense of the term, and so was ready when World War I 
was unleashed. 
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emergency reserve, signalling, 
common battery, or P. B. X. 
stand by to help carry un- 


limited messages to Garcia. EX ide 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Loud speaker communication is used at air fields for 
flight control where only a few seconds’ delay might prove 
serious. This system provides two-way communication be- 
tween the operations office, weather office, control tower, 
alert crew, etc. Regular telephone cable pairs are used for 
the inter-connection of these loud speaker stations. 

Cables of all sizes are procured in standard reel lengths 
and stored in Signal Corps depots until required. Special 
cable such as composite or non-standard quadded cable is 
purchased on special order and shipped direct to the job. 
Lead covered cable is commonly procured in 19, 22, 24 
and 26 gauges; however, because of the copper shortage, 
the larger purchases are now for the finer gauges. Steel 
tape armored and jute protected cables are likewise pro- 
cured in large quantities for use underground without con- 
duit. Both single and double wire armored cable is pro- 
cured for submarine use. 

The various types of commercial underground conduit 
are procured in quantity purchases for telephone use. In 
the greater part, this conduit is placed direct in the ground 
without concrete or other protection. Manholes are usu- 
ally constructed of concrete. Sectional steel manhole forms 
are used to advantage on this work. Concrete is often 
delivered to the job ready mixed in a mixer type truck. 

The most modern methods are used on aerial construction 
of both wire and cable. High tensile strength wire is em- 
ployed and long span construction often proves ideal for 
Army use. Compression type sleeves are used exclusively 
for the splicing of aerial line wire. Cable is suspended 
from messenger strand by means of the various approved 
methods. Patent anchors of various types are used for 
the guying of corners. The purchase of 20,000 miles of 
line wire and associated pole hardware is not at all uncom- 
mon. Poles are bought by the train load in sizes ranging 
from 20 to 95 feet. 

Buried wire and cable is used exclusively in large ord- 
nance storage areas and other similar locations where dis- 
tances are great, only a few circuits are required and where 
open wire is not considered suitable. This type of wire 
and cable is often installed by the use of a special plow 
with complete success. 

During the past year, the majority of the larger Army 
administrative telephone systems in the continental United 
States have been turned over to the telephone companies 
for operation and maintenance. This work is transferred 
to the telephone company operating in the area in which 
the Army exchange is located, either Bell or Independent, 
providing they have the necessary facilities to handle the 
service and are willing to assume the additional burden. 
When the number of operators employed at any exchange 
justifies it, or where transportation is difficult, a dormitory 
is constructed to house the operators near the telephone 
exchange. Toll calls are normally all recorded and timed 
in the connecting telephone companies exchange although 
a second ticket is made for record purposes in the Army 
exchange. 

When the Signal Corps operates and maintains an Army 
telephone exchange, enlisted men from a Signal Service 
Company are often used. Occasionally, however, civilian 
operators are employed. Some of these operators have a 
continuous service record of nearly 25 years. Civilian 
maintenance men are also used in some of the Army ex- 
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changes. Signal Corps enlisted men are trained at 
Monmouth and other Signal Corps schools. In peace time, 
these men also attend various commercial schools conducted 
by the various telephone companies and manufacture 


Standard telephone tools are extensively used by the 
Army in the construction and maintenance of administra- 
tive telephone systems. Truck equipment is also similar to 
the type used by commercial telephone companies. ight 
installation trucks, also heavy line construction trucks, earth 
boring machines and trailers of various types are used in 
large quantities. Cable reel and cable splicing trailers, 
also pole trailers are used in large numbers. Special tools, 
such as electric hammer drills, are also used to advantage 
on Army telephone construction. 

Commercial rented telephone service is now generally 
used at all new camps being constructed within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States. The telephone com- 
pany builds the entire plant and furnishes all material and 
equipment and then provides service at the approved com- 
mercial rate. The government pays construction charges 
and a part of the outside plant cost in lieu of mileage 
charges on each line. When fire reporting systems or any 
other service requiring special equipment is specified, this 
equipment is furnished by the government. This practice 
avoids having the telephone company purchase expensive 
and special equipment for which they will have no use in 
their civilian exchanges after the war is won. 

Pay stations to provide personal, local and long distance 
telephone service for the men are usually installed by the 
telephone company. Government cable facilities, if avail- 
able, are often used for this purpose until such time as 
they may be required for official use. Pay station booths 
are installed in service clubs, recreation rooms, etc. Re- 
cently, public pay station buildings, housing twelve or more 
booths with an attendant on duty, have been provided in 
some camps. This arrangement is proving extremely pop- 
ular with the men. 

Since the declaration of war, the purchases of telephone 
supplies and equipment have increased to such an extent 
that its procurement has proved most difficult. Not only 
has the critical material shortage proved serious, but also 
the manufacturing capacity of the industry has been forced 
to the limit. Manufacturers are all, however, to be con- 
gratulated for a job well done and when this war is won 
and the complete story may be told, many will be surprised 
to learn of their numerous accomplishments. Often, due 
to special efforts not specified in contracts, manufacturers 
have made possible the shipment of materials necessary 
to meet a difficult situation. Important materials have 
arrived at planes, ships and trains, minutes before their 
departure, but there have been no “misses” yet. Manu- 
facturers have also expanded their plants, installed addi- 
tional machinery and worked long and difficult hours in 
order that schedules may be met. These good people all 
realize that “the message must go through” and have not 
been found lacking. 
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Signal Corps Training 


(Continued from page 46) 











(1) Dial central office installer-repairman. 

(2) Common battery switchboard installer-repairman. 
( Manual central office repairman. 

(4) Line foreman. 

(5) Telephone repeaterman. 

(6) Teletypewriter installer-repairman. 


The facilities at these schools are of the highest quality 
and the instructors, most of whom have been engaged in 
training work in their own companies for years, are turning 
out expert signal technicians. These schools are using the 
Signal Corps text books and a certain amount of Signal 
Corps equipment so that all training is fully standardized. 

A further expedient which has been adopted by the Army 
with very good results is the pre-induction training pro- 
gram. Under this arrangement potential members of the 
armed forces are trained in advance in communication spe- 
cialties in civilian schools. This training is under the su- 
pervision of the training officers of the various service 
commands and a large percentage of the students have 
joined the enlisted reserve corps. Upon their induction into 
the Army, they are given basic training and are then im- 
mediately available as specialists. 

If signal units were composed entirely of men who had 
received individual specialist training and nothing else, the 
communication system of the Army would function with 


something considerably less than maximum efficiency. It 
is necessary that the work of these specialists be coordi- 
nated and that each man function as a member of a well 
drilled team. The responsibility for developing this all 
important teamwork rests with the commanding officers 
of the field signal units. They are also faced with the 
problem of training a considerable number of their men 
in individual specialties. To assist in this work, there are 
available text books, manuals, motion pictures and other 
training aids. 

The men of the cadres, who have either had civilian 
experience in their specialties or have been trained at the 
various Army schools, act as instructors for the less expe- 
rienced members of their units. As soon as the entire 
group has received its specialist training, work is begun 
on the task of fitting individuals into sections, and at the 
end of this phase, the sections are sufficiently trained in 
working together that the period of company instruction 
will not have to be interrupted by failure within a section. 
Finally, the entire company emerges as a closely knit, going 
organization. 

Despite the growth of the demand for wire communica- 
tions, the Signal Corps has been able to keep pace and 
maintained its reputation for getting the message through. 


vv 
Signal Corps Officer Addresses Veterans 


Col. Charles N. Sawyer, Commandant, Signal Corps 
Training School, Sixth Service Command, Chicago, IIL, 
addressed 20,000 employes of the Hawthorne Works of 
the Western Electric Co. at Cicero, Ill., in a program ar- 
ranged by and for patriotic veterans of World War I, 
November 11 during the lunch hour. 
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ARMY PIGEONS ARE 


STREAMLINED 


S THE BRITISH commando fleet 
inched toward the beach at 
Dieppe August 19, the headquar- 

ters in England was constantly kept 
advised of its progress. 

Messages, coming in at frequent in- 
tervals, told Lord Mountbatten’s staff 
exactly what conditions were being met 
as the hit and run invasion armada 
moved toward its appointed task. 

Radios, of course, were silent. It 
wouldn’t do to let the enemy know of 
the approaching force. 

Telephone? No. 

Semaphore? Wig-wag? It would 
have been too slow to relay messages 
that way. 

The messages 
pigeons. 


were sent back by 
Each boat carried its quota of 
the feathered messengers. As a prob- 
lem was met, or hitches developed, a 
note was winged back to headquarters. 

Thus it was that the coordination of 
air and commando forces was achieved, 
and thus it was that homing pigeons 


once more came into their own as hav- 
ing a definite contribution to make in 
the field of war communications. 

For pigeons, considered by the lay- 
man a relic of heliograph days, are still 
used to perform vital tasks for the Sig- 
nal Corps of the United Nations’ 
armies. Even though outranged and 
outspeeded by radio, pigeons can still 
perform functions the radio cannot. 

For instance, a scout, 15 miles ahead 
of his command post, sketches a map 
of the valley that lies before him. He 
may be carrying a walkie-talkie, but 
even if he wanted to use it, it couldn’t 
send the map back for him. He may 
not want to use it anyway, for it might 
give his presence away to the enemy. 
So, from a small container about the 
size of a lunch box, he takes the bright- 
eyed bird he has brought along with 
him, rolls his sketch into the message 
capsule strapped to its leg, and tosses 
the bird high into the air. 

In less than half an hour, the pigeon 
is back at its home loft, and the map 


is being studied by G-2 at headqus rters, 


New Combat Loft 


Advances in the use of pigecns to 
supplement and even to supersede other 
means of communication continues to 
be made by United States Army Signal 
Corps pigeoneers. Out at Fort Meade, 
Md., the Signal Pigeon Company there 
has only recently completed tests of a 
new combat trailor loft that will allow 
pigeons and lofts to be shifted rapidly 
and conveniently. 


Each loft accommodates 50 pigeons. 
Mounted on wheels, the combat mobile 
loft can be hurried to any vicinity in 
which it is needed. Where before it 
took one two-and-one-half-ton truck to 
carry a dismantled loft, today the same 
truck can carry three of them filled 
with pigeons. Or 20 of them, since they 
are collapsible, with no pigeons. Or one 
loft can be sped to its new location by 
a jeep. 

These tests at Ft. Meade culminated 
recently with the sending of messages 
to the President, General Marshall, Sec- 
retary of War Stimson, Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau, and WAAC 
Commander Hobby by these birds. This 
was the first time a message to these 
people was sent by U. S. Army pigeons. 
The birds were released from Connells- 
ville, Pa., 156 miles from Washington. 













Jhe Peatrophone 


Answers the telephone in your absence and records 


the calling party's message! 


Specialists in the application of recorders to telephone 


apparatus and circuits. 


Peatrophone 


342 MADISON AVENUE 


No instruments available for the duration. 
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They were set free at 12:28 p.m., and 


arrived at their lofts at Ft. Meade at | 


3:04 p.m. The messages were carried 
fron: Ft. Meade to Washington by jeep. 

This was a speed of 55 miles per 
hour for the birds! 

Pizioneers start training the birds 
ever. before they can fly, taking them 
directly from the nests and teaching 
them to feed themselves. As the wings 
grow strong, the birds are let out for 
short flights each day. At the same 
time, the home lofts are moved daily a 
distance of 20 miles. 

At the end of three weeks of train- 
ing, the loft is put into a permanent 
position and the birds are carrying 
messages from as far as 60 miles away. 

It is perhaps in the tests that were 
conducted recently by the Pigeon Sec- 
tion of the Military Training Branch 
that the means of communication of the 
present and that of yesterday were 
welded together to form a team that 
can care for all eventualities. Pigeons 
and planes bring together two means of 
warfare and serve to complement each 
other. 

In England, the wedding of the 
hawks of the sky, the planes, and the 
swift messengers of the sky, the 
pigeons, has been perfected to a high 
It is common knowledge that 
each RAF plane carries a cargo of 
pigeons, and that there are many RAF 
men flying today who owe their lives 
to their winged friends. 


degree. 


The most recent report is of “Win- 
kie,” a pigeon attached to the crew of a 
Lancaster bomber forced down in the 
North Sea, who returned to its loft in 
Dundee, Scotland, bringing a message 
for help from the nine crew members, 
afloat on a rubber raft. 

That bird flew 350 miles, and was re- 
sponsible for the rescue of the men 
after a day of hopeless floating on the 
sea. 


Methods Tested 


It is to utilize the knowledge that the 
English have gathered in actual com- 
bat, and to make even more efficient use 
of pigeons, that some 587 tests were 
made recently by the United States 
Army Signal Corps on the best meth- 
ods of releasing a pigeon from an air- 
plane in flight, and that two methods, 
simple and uncomplicated, were adopted 
for the American forces. 

From a plane flying not faster than 
350 miles an hour and not over 10,000 
feet, it was found that a pigeon could 
be released without any special means 
without harm to it. However, in order 
to furnish some protection against the 
backwash of the plane’s prop, and to 
make certain that no harm befell a 
pigeon released from a speeding plane, 
it was decided to use an ordinary No. 
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“THAT’S THE INSULATOR I LIKE 
TO WORK WITH. Here’s why—” 


SK any lineman who works with 
Armstrong’s Whitall Tatum 
Glass Insulators to tell you what he 
thinks of them, and you'll get the 
same answer—““They’re okay!’ And 
here are the reasons . 

In the first place, these insulators 
arrive on the job in good condition. 
Careful packing in strong corrugated 
cartons, with every insulator in a 
separate compartment, prevents 
breakage . . . which might result in 
cut fingers. Linemen are further pro- 
tected by the smooth-finished petti- 
coats of all Armstrong’s Glass Insu- 
lators which are assurance 
against chipping and broken, razor- 
sharp edges. 

All pin cavities are precision- 
threaded—another feature linemen 
appreciate. Accurate gauging and 
uniformity mean a true pin fit 


every time, and speed installation. 

You'll appreciate the several addi- 
tional advantages of Armstrong’s 
Glass Insulators. You'll like their 
rugged strength, sturdy wire grooves 
. .. the crystal clarity of the glass. 
You'll like their resistance to thermal 
shock . . . their ability to ride out 
heat and cold, rain and snow, and 
serve indefinitely. 

Armstrong Cork Company leaves 
nothing to guesswork in making 
glass insulators. Every stage of pro- 
duction is automatically controlled 
... and every insulator conforms to 
A.S.T.M. standards. Try them on 
your lines. Your jobber or distributor 
will give you complete facts, samples, 
and prices. Or write direct to 
Armstrong Cork Company, ~, 
Industrial Division, 295 


Fifth Ave., New York City. 


ARMSTRONG’S 


WHITALL TATUM 


GLASS INSULATORS 








12 grocery bag, slit halfway down 
covering for the bird. Upon falling a 
few hundred feet, the bag is blown off, 
and allows the bird freedom to soar 
away and head for home. 


» 48a 


Since the atmosphere above 16,000 
feet is too rarefied for a pigeon to fly 


| in, experiments in getting a bird down 


to its flying level were more compli- 
cated and more difficult of attainment, 
However, repeated tests finally evolved 
means that proved most effective. 


This has taken the form of a “bomb,” 


| constructed of wire and covered by can- 


vas to which is attached a timing de- 


| vice that will enable it to open at any 


given moment after it is dropped. The 


| timing device can be set to open the 
| projectile in which the bird has been 
| placed, at 7,000 feet for example, by 


simple computation of how high the 
plane is above the earth’s surface and 
the known rate of speed of a falling 
body. 

Even now, American planes patrol- 
ling hundreds of miles out to sea guard- 


ing the waters that wash America’s 


shores, are carrying these birds whose 
homing instinct is put to such use as 


| is necessary. 


Not only are they available for send- 
ing the call for help over hundreds of 
miles of water in case of need, but they 
are used to relay a warning when a 
hostile formation is sighted, or a lurk- 
ing sub pack is picked up, and when 
the use of radio might give away to 
the enemy the news that they have 
been spotted. 

So complete have these preparations 
been, that should a pilot not have time 
nor facilities for writing a message the 
arrival of a bird at its home loft would 
set in motion the help that was re- 
quired. 

All Signal Corps birds are banded 
and numbered, and the arrival of a 
pigeon without a message could mean 
but one thing: trouble. Since it is of 
record which plane each bird is with, 
and the plane’s course is known, it 
takes little checking to determine in 
what zone trouble is brewing. 

The Signal Corps has even developed 
a means of dropping pigeons to para- 
chute units so that they too, forced to 
radio silence by their need for secrecy, 
can communicate with their headquar- 
ters. This parachute method is also 
used to get a means of communication 
to isolated units that may not have 
radio facilities, or whose radio has been 


put out of commission. 


In ancient Rome, military messages 
were sent from place to place by swal- 
lows. This is the earliest recorded his- 
tory in which birds were used as a vital 
part of the military forces. It was dur- 
ing the Crusades of the Middle Ages 
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that the Knights of the Cross found 
their Saracen enemies using pigeons to 
relay Messages over vast distances of 
the Holy Land. During the siege of | 
Paris in the Franco-Prussian War of | 
1870, the beleaguered citizens of that | 
ill-fated city kept in constant communi- 
cation with the outside world through 
the use of pigeons. 

t was in the South African War of 
1899-1902 that the birds were used ex- 
tensively, and played a distinct part in 


— 


the relief of Ladysmith, Kimberly, and | 


Mafeking, names that rank high in 
English history. 

terally thousands of pigeons were 
used during World War I, and many 
were the deeds of heroism recorded of 
wounded birds fighting their way 


through to their home lofts, bringing | 
back information that vitally changed | 


the course of battles. It is estimated 
that 96 out of every 100 messages sent 
by pigeon during the first World War 
came through. 

And, of course, “Cher Amie” of Lost 
Battalion fame, is known the world 
over. 

At Signal Corps pigeon headquarters 
in the Pentagon Building in Virginia, a 
constant search for methods of improv- 
ing the means of communications, 
through the use of pigeons, and for 
utilizing the last ounce of potential aid 
that pigeons can furnish, is carried on. 
The feathered flyers of the Army, who 
trace their military traditions back to 
the days before Richard Couer de Lion, 
have been tested and tried in this day 
of huge distances and lightning speed 
of communications, and have not been 
found wanting. 


Vv 


Signal Corps Opens New 
Training Center 

A new Signal Corps Replacement 
Training Center was opened about Sep- 
tember 15, 1942, near Walerga, Califor- 
nia, about 12 miles from Sacramento, 
the War Department recently an- 
nounced. 

Brig. Gen. Stephen H. Sherrill has 
been named commanding general of the 
new training center. 

The post has been named Camp 
Kohler, for First Lt. Frederick L. 
Kohler, Signal Corps, who was killed 
March 14, 1942, in the Far Eastern 
theatre while serving with Lt. Gen. 
Joseph W. Stillwell’s military mission 
to China. 
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SHALLCROSS INSTRUMENTS 


Many types and models are now serving the 
U. S. Army Signal Corps. Rapid and accurate 


testing is vital in War-Time Communications. 


Recent expansions of the Shallcross Plant 





permit us to give prompt service on Signal 
MEMBER 


Corps Apparatus. 


Address Department D-26 
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This War Savings Flag which flies today 
over companies, large and small, all across 
the land means business. It means, first, 
that 10% of the company’s gross pay roll is 
being invested in War Bonds by the workers 
voluntarily. 


It also means that the employees of all these 
companies are doing their part for Victory 

. by helping to buy the guns, tanks, and 
planes that America and her allies must have 
to win. 


It means that billions of dollars are being 
diverted from “bidding” for the constantly 
shrinking stock of goods available, thus put- 
ting a brake on inflation. And it means that 
billions of dollars will be held in readiness 
for post-war readjustment. 


Save With 





Get This Flag wy Now! 


R VICTORY TODAY 
LN eel 


Be re ain 5 


Think what 10% of the national income, 
saved in War Bonds now, month after month, 
can buy when the war ends! 


For Victory today ... and prosperity tomor- 
row, keep the War Bond Pay-roll Savings 
Plan rolling in your firm. Get that flag fly- 
ing now! Your State War Savings Staff Ad- 
ministrator will gladly explain how you may 
do so. 


If your firm has not already installed the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan, now is the time to do so. 
For full details, plus samples of result-getting 
literature and promotional helps, write or 
wire: War Savings Staff, Section F, Treasury 
Department, 709 Twelfth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


War Savings Bonds 
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FCC Seeks Another Cut 
in A. T. & T. Toll Rates 

On the basis of the company’s own 
reported figures indicating that the 
Long Lines Department of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. is 
earning on net book investment at the 
rate of 24.37 per cent annually before 
federal income taxes, and at the rate of 
14.92 per cent after the new 1942 fed- 
eral normal taxes and surtaxes, the 
Federal Communications Commission 
ordered on November 21 that the com- 
pany show cause why its toll rates and 
other charges should not be substan- 
tially reduced. [EpitTor’s Note: The 
full text of the FCC order will be pub- 
lished next week. All figures in this 
article were contained in the press re- 


lease issued by the FCC]. 


Company figures as to net operating 
income of the Long Lines Department 
for the nine months ended September 
30, 1942, on an annual basis, indicate 
excess earnings ranging from $47,000,- 
000 to $62,000,000, depending on what 
rate of return and what federal in- 
come tax rates are allowable, according 
to the FCC. There is indication, it is 
pointed out in the order, that current 
earnings will increase, or in any event 
remain high. 


In commenting on the order FCC 
Chairman James Lawrence Fly said: 
“These excess earnings bear heavily at 
this time both on the cost of the war 
and on the cost of living. The govern- 
ment must make every effort to keep 
down its bill for the war and to help 
the consumer keep down his own ex- 
penses. Every action that reduces 
either avenue of expense contributes to 
the prevention of inflation.” (Italics 
supplied). 


The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. is required to answer the 
commission’s order on or before De- 
cember 1, 1942, and to appear at a 
hearing at the offices of the commission 
in Washington, D. C., on December 16. 
At this hearing the testimony will 
cover not only rates but all charges, 
classifications, practices and regula- 
tions in connection with the communi- 
cation service rendered by the Long 
Lines Department. 


Commenting upon the FCC order, 
Walter S. Gifford, president of A. T. 
& T., made the following statement: 


I find it difficult to understand why 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has issued such an order con- 
templating a drastic rate reduction be- 
cause under the circumstances it would 
seem to make no sense. 


The important thing is to win the 
war, and the commission’s program will 
iterfere with our service which is 
Vital to the war effort. 

With our lines overloaded, we are 
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PROTECTIVE APPARATUS 
GIVES 


BETTER PROTECTION 
LONGER PROTECTION 











qT HE SANDS standard of protection is tops. It is 
literally impossible to buy any better protection— 





anywhere! For one thing Sands protective devices are 
engineered to provide maximum protection against 
destructive forces. The rugged metal cases are strongly 
constructed and finished to withstand the worst that 
time and weather can bring. Mounting facilities are 
always convenient. These and other features are care- 
fully considered, worked out and tested to give you 


extra durability and extra strength for longer service. 


In all, Sands protective apparatus sets a standard of 
greater protection and, consequently, greater economy 
for the telephone industry. For complete information 
write for Catalog 4068-A. 


SANDS TYPE 15 
SUBSTATION 
PROTECTOR 


SANDS TYPE 20 
SUBSTATION 
PROTECTOR SANDS TYPE 40 " 
‘ PROTECTED CABLE 
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1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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A Selected List. of, Jelophone Books 


In this war emergency knowledge is needed to help achieve victory. Technical books and information assume greater importance 


as a means not only of better fulfilling our niche in the war effort but of self-improvement. From this list of telephone books, 


© How to Build and Repair a Farm Telephone Line, pub- 
lished by Telephony Publishing Corp. 

Eight-page booklet, unbound, 25 cents per copy to non-sub- 
scribers of TELEPHONY; special prices available to subscribers 
and to anyone ordering 25 or more booklets. This booklet, well- 
illustrated with photographs and diagrams, tells what was done 
to place a run-down farm line in good condition to furnish ex- 
cellent service. The text describes how to attach wire to an 
insulator, how to attach brackets, how to set a pole, how to 
string wire, how to make a splice, how to protect telephone line 
from power line hum, how tree branches touching wires hamper 
transmission, how to connect drop wire to line wire, how to 
attach drop wire to house, how to connect house line to tele- 
hone, and how to connect the ground rod. The materials needed 
or a farm line are also listed. 


® Rural Telephone Trouble, published by Telephony Pub- 

lishing Corp. ; oy 

Four-page reprint of an article published in TELEPHONY giving 
33 magneto telephone and line troubles most aay en- 
countered, with suggestions as to the most likely cause of each 
—whether in the telephone set, the protector, the line, or the 
central office. Cost is 25 cents per copy to non-subscribers of 
TELEPHONY; special prices available to subscribers and to anyone 
ordering 25 or more reprints. 


e Electrical Fundamentals of Communication, by Arthur 


R, Aiees CEPGR) SES wAees. «sc ccvescccccs $3.50 
This new book deals with tundamentals of electricity as applied 
to communication, including telegraphy, telephony, and _ radio. 
Contains basic electric circuits and phenomena using illustra- 
tions, terminology and problems from communication industry 


standpoint. Contains tables and 359 excellent drawings; is non- 
mathematical and clearly written for communication people hav- 
ing little or no college training. Especially suited for use in 
telephone training courses for new employes. Also valuable for 
employes who wish to extend their knowledge of electricity. A 
summary as well as review questions and problems given at end 
of each chapter 


® Elements of Utility Rate Determination, by J. M. Bryant 

and R. R. Herrmann (1940); 464 pages......... $4.50 

Based on tested and workable methods, this book discusses 
factors, methods and problems of evaluating public utility prop- 
erty and service for rate-making. The essentials of valuacion, 
depreciation, expense, return, etc., as factors in establishing 
proper rates for various utility rates are given. Citations pre- 
sented from background and key cases decided by commissions 
and courts. 


® Electrical Communication, by Arthur L. Albert (1940) ; 

ee es CORON GUE) «on ce cecsvcoscreves $5.00 

Presentation of electrical theory of communication, including 
vacuum tubes, networks, filters, and discussion of entire industry. 
Various subjects considered as related to one another in modern 
communication systems. Designed as a college textbook and 
reference book for those having technical training. Others will 
find much of value in it, as use of mathematics has been limited 
but not at a sacrifice of engineering exactness. 


® Storage Batteries, by George W. Vinal (1940); 464 

pages SRP Or errr rere $5.00 

he physical and chemical facts and theories about storage 
batteries are summarized and their various applications described 
in this book. Emphasis is laid on the scientific principles of 
storage batteries without permitting the text to become too tech- 
nical. The physical, and chemical properties of the materials 
used in batteries are discussed as they relate to battery perform- 
ance, and a general description of manufacturing methods given. 
Especial attention is directed to the operation and testing of 
batteries. 


® Electrical Engineers’ Handbook, electric communication 

and electronics, volume 5, by Harold Pender and Knox 

Mellwain (1937); 878 pages..........ccccccee $5.00 

This reference book for communications engineers contains engi- 
neering data and formulae concerning modern networks. Discus- 
sions are presented of telephone circuits (local, toll and program 
facilities), radiotelephone systems, and high frequency transmis- 
sion, profusely illustrated with line drawings, as are the other 
sections. These sections include acoustics, telegraphy, sound- 
reproduction systems, facsimile transmission, television, electronic 
control and navigation equipment. 


® Communication Engineering, by W. L. Everitt (1937); 
Tae MOD CORE MUONS 6 ook bc ccccncceuceca $5.00 
Book designed for engineers and those with technical training; 

gives fundamental principles of telephone, telegraph and radio 

communication without going back to the beginnings of the en- 
tire electrical engineering field. Transmission networks and cir- 
cuits, involving coupled circuits, impedance transformations, 
equalizers and bridge circuits are treated. Inductive coordina- 
tion is discussed with the latest theories for minimizing interfer- 


with brief statements of their contents, employes may find one or more they will want to secure for study and reference. 









ence. Discussion is given of other links in the circuits which 
make possible radiotelephony or carrier-current systems, includ- 
ing vacuum tube detectors and amplifiers. Mathematical ideas, 
beyond calculus, are introduced just before they can be applied, 


® Inductive Coordination of Electric Power and Communi- 
cation Circuits, by Laurence Jay Corbett (1936); 16] 
pages Le eee ee Te eee eee eee occ e $00 


his excellent book discusses the nature of power transmission 
and of communication transmission, the effect of magnetic and 
electric induction and various influence factors. Susceptiveness 
and coupling factors, effects of conductor arrangements, transpo. 
sitions in power and communication circuits and their coordina- 
tion, power system wave shape, control of residual voltages and 
currents and ye other phases are discussed. This book should 
contribute to a fuller understanding by power and communication 
engineers of each other’s problems, 


® Telecommunications — Economics and Regulation, b 
James M. Herring and Gerald C. Gross (1936); 544 


PE he bcs csicsceorcorsansesesetnas Serer) 

Dealing primarily with the economic and public service aspects 
of the communications industries, the major purpose of this book 
is to evaluate existing state and federal regulation in the light of 
the requirements of national policy, as determined by the present 
federal administration. The subjects covered include the growth 
and development of the telegraph industry, submarine telegraphy, 
the telephone industry, the development and history of radio com- 
munication and broadcasting, state and Federal regulation of the 
communications industries. 


@ Story of Independent Telephony, by H. B. MacMeal 
ee ere $3.00 
Following a brief history of invention and development of tele- 

phone, details are given of important part taken by Independents 

—operating men and manufacturers—in building-up of telephone 

industry. Readers obtain a clear and comprehensive view of what 

competition did for the telephone industry. Only history of Inde- 
pendent telephone group. Managers, directors and bankers find it 
valuable. Every telephone office should have a copy. 


® Telephone Rate-Making, by Edward Graham Baird 
I I 5k ce ue airs es a adh ek doch al $3.00 
Presents a study of rate-regulatory commissions in distributing 
the cost burden among different classes of subscribers and vari- 
ous classifications of service, with a background of the relevant 
court decisions. The book interests managers, executives and 
attorneys. 


® Telephone Theory and Practice, by Kempster B. Miller 

Cee ee Ls 5 x ss wise nv ond Obie ei ees oa $15.00 

A set of three volumes, “‘Theory and Elements’’ (1930, 468 
pages, $5); ‘‘Manual Switching and Substation Equipment’’ (1933, 
439 pages, $5); and ‘‘Automatic Switching and Auxiliary Equip- 
ment’’ (1933, 494 pages, $5). Volumes may be purchased sep- 
arately or as a set. This series replaces ‘‘American Telephone 
Practice’’ by the same author, published early in the century. 
The set comprises an excellent source of accurate information 
of entire subject of telephony. 


® Transmission Networks and Wave Filters, by T. E. Shea 
I MIS 5 oan bo’ & ACh Gea eee Aw $6.50 
A specialized book which deals with principles of transmission 
networks, electric wave filters, and composition of transient 
waves. It is intended for student engineers or graduate en- 
gineers. 


® Beginnings of Telephony, by F. L. Rhodes (1929); 261 
pages $4.00 
Historical in nature, this book gives descriptions and details of 

problems encountered in development of telephone apparatus and 

equipment, such as microphone transmitter, overhead wire plant, 
cable, underground wires, loaded lines, telephone switchboard, 
station apparatus, the phantom circuit, and long distance lines. 


® Telephone Communication Systems, by R. G. Kloeffler 

i MRS + 5.0.s's.00.é nde w senda nen saat $4.00 

An excellent book for obtaining a clear idea of the principles 
and operation of the apparatus and equipment of telephone sys- 
tems. It deals with both the magneto and common battery sys- 
tems, and also the step-by-step and panel systems. Only typical 
pieces of apparatus and circuits are given. Circuits have been 
standardized and partial circuits are shown before treating the 
more complicated cemplete ones. The arrangement of apparatus 
is identical in every case. 

Designed for electrical engineering students in short college 
courses in telephony, it gives telephone worker general informa- 
tion outside the particular phase of his own work. Beginners in 
telephone work will find the book very useful. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 


608 So. Dehrborn St. 
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Telephone: Wabash 8604 
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having a hard time to handle the calls 
we have now and we can’t get the ma- 
terials to handle more—neither is there 
manpower to spare to handle more. 
At the urgent request of the Board of 
War Communications, we are spending 
millions of dollars in advertising to 
get the public to reduce its use of long 
distance, and now comes the commis- 
sion seeking to reduce rates, which will 
do just the opposite. I fail to see how 
by any stretch of the imagination a 
reduction in long distance rates will 
help win the war. 





The company, therefore, feels it must 
resist a reduction in spite of the fact 
that a rate case would require the time 
of many people who are urgently 
needed to carry on telephone service in 
these critical times. 

As to Long Lines earnings, the com- 
mission’s figures are misleading be- 
cause they do not include all taxes. Our 
earnings as a whole, including long 
distance business, are substantially 
lower than last year, and are short of 
the dividend which we have paid for 
the last 22 years. 


Vv 


Racial Curbs By Telephone, 
Radio Firms Banned 

Radio broadcasting companies and 
stations, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies are “defense industries” and 
cannot legally discriminate against em- 
ployment of persons because of their 
race, creed, color or national origin, 
the War Man Power commission an- 
nounced November 22. 


The commission said this decision 
was made by the President’s committee 
on fair employment practice, a branch 
of the WMC, as the result of com- 
plaints from Negroes, Jews and aliens 
that they have been refused employ- 
ment because of their race, religion or 
background. 


Last January railroads were held to 
constitute a defense industry, and the 
current order is the first extension of 
this principle to industries not ob- 
viously engaged in war work. 


Vv 


Seconds Count 

If one second could be saved on 
every telephone call, it would mean a 
saving of 3,400 hours of “telephone 
time” every business day in New York 
state alone, according to observers who 
have studied how to make way for ur- 
gent calls related to war matters. 

lelephone managers might work this 
thought into local advertising if con- 
sidered advisable. 
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DAR POLES 
OF HIGH TENSILE STRENGTH . . . 


UNIFORMLY STRONG..... 
DURABLE AND STRAIGHT 


i 


Specially Selected Timber Expertly Manufactured, and with Unusual Long Serv- 
ice Life Made Positive by Our New Full-Length Preservative Treating Processes! 


Northern White Cedar 


and 


Selkirk Range High Altitude Western Red Cedar 
Produced, Manufactured, Inspected 


Particularly For Telephone Line Construction! 


With TWO “Long-Life” Processes available in our plant you now can have poles of poten 
tial durability that are unsurpassed by poles preservative treated by any other process. 
They are different from the standpoint of service expectancy compared to the usual standard 
pole preservative treating processes. And your cost for either of these “Long-Life” processes 
is but little more than you have been paying for the usual Guaranteed Butt Treatment of the 
pole butt only—but remember, by either of these “Long-Life” processes you are getting 
poles with preservative treatment for their over-all length. 


Ask for prices the next time you need poles for your line! 





“LONG-LIFE” PROCESS NO. 2 


In this Process preliminary preparation of the 
pole for subsequent treatment is exactly the 
same as for Process One, but the pole is full 
length preservative treated from tip to extreme 
end by immersion, in specially designed tanks, 
in A.W.P.A. specification creosote oil, first for a 
eight hour period in preservative maintained at 
230 degrees heat, then for a two hour period in 
cold oil, followed by a one hour period in hot 
oil maintained at 230 degrees heat. Tests have 
proven this results in practically complete pene- 
tration of the 3%” 
with a test absorption of 48 lbs. of preservative 
for each cubic foot of sapwood treated (the 
heartwood of cedar will not take treatment, and 
because of natural toxicity does not need it). 
For a sure thing in long service life this is the 
treatment 


sapwood to total thickness 


it is supreme. 


"LONG-LIFE" PROCESS NO. 1 


By this method of Full-Length Preserva 
tive Treatment the poles are first ma 
chine-shaved from tip of pole to extreme 
butt end, are made perfectly smooth and 
with all knot projections eliminated, 
“turned” as though by a lathe, but fin 
ished with natural taper and contour of 
the timber. Sapwood thickness, after 
shaving, is provided to an average %%” 
thickness, and the pole is then given an 
one hour continuous immersion in A.W. 
P.A. specification creosote oil main- 
tained at constant heat of 230 degrees 
Fahrenheit — an ultimately dry, mighty 


fine appearing, and well preserved pole. 





Poles available also, as usual, subjected to the standard specification "‘AA‘', the ""B"', and 
Guaranteed ‘‘Half-inch"’ (Bell's Pentrate) butt treatment only. Roofing and gaining, too. 


BELL LUMBER & POLE COMPANY 
708 Phoenix Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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I94AS « « 48th YEAR? 


TELEPHONY’S DIRECTORY 
of the Telephone Industry 


For 47 years this manual has been the telephone industry’s official buyers’ 







guide. The 1943, 48th annual edition, will be even more complete than ever. 





What the 1943 Directory will contain: 


(1) An accurate mailing list of the 7,000 
Independent telephone companies operating over 
12,000 exchanges in the U. S. and Canada; the 
name of the manager (or purchasing agent) of 
each company; size of each company, and the 


kind of equipment with which it is operating. 


(2) A mailing list of all Independent 
Operating Groups, officers of each and exchanges 


owned and operated. 


(3) A list of the 6,500 Bell exchanges 
operating in the U, S. 


(4) A Classified Products Index (bold 
face type listing for advertisers’ products) classi- 
fying alphabetically all products and services used 
by telephone companies. This section is cross- 


referenced with 


(5) A Manufacturers’ Index which lists 
all manufacturers (bold face listing for advertis- 
ers) who are offering equipment or supplies for 


telephone company use. 


(6) Personnel of the national and all 
state telephone associations, also of regulatory 
bodies having jurisdiction over telephone com- 


panies. 


(7) A Statistical Section detailing ae- 
curately and comprehensively up-to-the-minute 
telephone statistics for each state and for the U. S. 


as a whole. 


(8) A section entitled “Telephone Law 
and Commission Regulation” which presents a 
summary of current commission and court deci- 


sions that apply to the telephone business. 


From the above it is obvious that TELEPHONY’S Directory is of value to operating 


companies and manufacturers alike. Telephone companies: Make certain that all branch 


exchange managers have a copy of TELEPHONY’S Directory. Send us a list of those 


people in your organization you would like to have receive a copy of the 1943 edition 


and we will advise you concerning bulk rates. Manufacturers: Most of your department 


heads and representatives will find a copy of TELEPHONY’S Directory useful every 
P} ; ; 


week during the year. Plan now to obtain as many extra copies as you will require. Write 
TELEPHONY, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois, about bulk rates. 


TELEPHONY’S Directory is your perfect choice for keeping in touch with the 


telephone field because you are certain to find a copy of it available for ready reference, 365 days of 


the year, in the office of practically every Independent and Bell telephone company in the U. S. A. 





THE ONLY COMPLETE DIRECTORY OF THE TELEPHONE FIELD 
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SIGNAL CORPS 


DEDICATES 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC CENTER 


Army’s first permanent photo- 

vraphic installation in the fabulous 
Paramount Studios at Astoria, Long 
Island City, N. Y., on September 22, 
was a red letter day for the Signal 
Corps. 


Ts FORMAL dedication of the 


Although this was no frivolous pre- 
war Hollywood world premiere with its 
attendant klieg lights, jewelled glamour 
girls, and crowds of gasping autograph 
hounds, the event not only was an im- 
portant one for the military services, 
but it was a historical occasion for 
the cinema industry, recognizing, as 
it did, the part the visual education 
plays in our modern, mechanized 
streamlined army. 


Maj. Gen. Dawson Olmstead, Chief 
Signal Officer, sounded the keynote in 
his dedicatory address when he told 
the assembled newspapermen and 
more than 150 of them repre- 
senting publications in all parts of the 
country—that “the work being carried 
on here will contribute largely to the 
final victory of our armed forces.” 


women 





The press turn-out was the largest 
and most impressive for a single event 
within the memory of even the oldest 
and most grizzled reporter. More mem- 
bers of the fourth estate were on hand 
at Astoria that day than saw the final 
pitch which ended the late world series. 

The Army’s acquisition of the Para- 
mount Studios had struck a popular 
chord in the public’s imagination from 
the very first announcement. The 
primary reason, of course, was that 
the present generation has been all but 
nursed on motion pictures and the mil- 
lions of words written about them for 
fan consumption. 

Then the fact that the personnel of 
the post was largely recruited from 
Hollywood, plus the presence on the 
reservation of not a few enlisted men 
who in civilian life had been top 
bracket movie stars, helped fire popu- 
lar interest. 

Even the building itself in which the 
project is housed is legendary. Built 
in 1920 to be the center of that com- 
pany’s production program, the struc- 
ture and its furnishings represented an 
outlay to its original owners of almost 
$10,000,000. 

About a dozen years ago, Paramount 
transferred all its activities to the 
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West Coast and the building which had 
once been alive with light and music 
and laughter settled down to a long 
period of drabness. 

Several attempts were made to utilize 
the property. Commercial films oc- 
casionally were made there, and so 
were a few shorts. News-reel com- 
panies rented its stages to dub in sound. 
Once in a while a shoestring producer 
took over to make a _ fly-by-night 
“quickie.”” And then Astoria sunk to its 
final indignity when its $10,000,000 
facilities were used on a day-by-day 
basis to make juke-box movies. 

The guests at the dedication were 
restricted to the working press—re- 
porters, photographers, movie editors, 
critics, columnists, radio commentators, 
and editors and publishers—with a few 
special guests that included Mayor 
Fiorella LaGuardia of New York City. 

The guests were conducted through 
the structure and showed every phase 
of the project in action. These in- 
cluded the animation department, the 
training film division, the film bulletin 
division, the still and motion picture 
photographic schools, and the Latin- 
American department. 

A training film on the recognition 
of “booby traps” actually was being 
shot on the main stage in full view 
of the visitors. 

Shortly before 4:30, all of the guests 
assembled at one end of the 300-foot 
long main stage where an improvised 
theatre had been erected. At 4:30 the 
ceremonies were put on WJZ and 
picked up by 140 stations on a coast- 
to-coast hook-up. 

The broadcast was opened by Col. 
Melvin E. Gillette, commanding officer, 
who, after speaking briefly about the 
history of the studios, outlined the 
present functions of the project. 

“It’s our job here,” he said, “‘to make 
motion pictures for training purposes. 
Of course, we are not claiming that the 
motion picture industry is abandoning 
Hollywood and coming to New York. 


But we do say that the Army is bring- | 


ing quite a motion picture production 
to this community. ... 

“This is an Army post. Our men 
here are soldiers and are subject to the 
same rules and discipline as soldiers 
at any army camp.” 


Colonel Gillette thereupon introduced | 


Kngineering Library 





PHOTO BY 
U. S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS 


“This is Joe A. Merican—No, 
you don’t know me. You wouldn't recognize 
me from any of the other millions of two- 
fisted Americans in uniform. But I’m gun- 
ning for you—gunning for you with every 
type of weapon the army of production at 
home can turn out. 

“Every plane, every tank, every gun—yes, 
and this two-way phone I’m talking over, 
and the batteries slung on my back power- 
ing it—are the best that money can buy. 
And our supply is never-ending. The folks 
back home are seeing to that. They’re learn- 
ing to conserve things that we’ve always 
had lots of—gasoline, rubber, batteries, 
appliances. And they’re turning their extra 
dollars into War Bonds so our guns and 
tanks and jeeps will be rolling on rubber— 
so our Walkie-Talkies will have batteries 
—when we hit Berlin.” 


Thousands of ‘Americans- 
at-home’ are depending on 
Burgess batteries to main- 
tain vital communications 
on the home-front, too. 
New processes incorpo- 
rated in Burgess telephone 
batteries have increased 
service-life and cut down 
operating costs. 








Replace with 
Burgess New Twin-Six 


puRcess 
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BURGESS 


BATTERY COMPANY 


FREEPORT, 


ILLINOIS 
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They are all 
PORTER 
CUTTING TOOLS 


and yours for S PEED 
LABOR SAVING 









Cut quick and all the way 





insulated wires and all types 
of cable. Lots of power, plenty 


the precision of fine tool mak- 


ing. Be sure it is a Porter — 


HKP on the grips. 





NO.10 CCRE 
WIR = 
CUTTER 


IN BELT HOLSTER 


Here is a dandy small tool for 
linesmen — cuts new high ten- 
sile wire, stays sharp, easy to 
carry in strong real leather belt 
holster. Only eleven inches 
long with holster, weighs only 
2 pounds. A giant for work. 











ef jf THE 
POLE PRUNER 


Ruggedly and scientifically de- 
signed to meet requirements 
of telephone and power com- 
panies for line clearing. Both 
blades are sharp and are high 
quality steel forgings. Light in 
weight. Requires minimum op- 
erating power. 


SEND FOR 


PORTER CATALOG 


describing fully these and 


many other cutting tools 


H. K. PORTER, INC. 
EVERETT, MASS. 





through — stranded guy wires, - 


of endurance and built with | 












Signal Corps linemen maintaining lines in Bermuda. 


the Chief Signal Officer, Maj. Gen. 
Dawson Olmstead. Portions of General 
Olmstead’s address follow: 


“Today’s ceremonies offer an excel- 
lent opportunity to impress upon you 
the importance attaching to photo- 
graphic activities in this mightiest of 
all world conflicts. ... 

“The Signal Corps’ acquaintance 
with and knowledge of photography 
dates back well over 80 years. Among 
its treasures are negatives exposed by 
Mathew Brady, a well-known photog- 
rapher of his time, and others during 
the Civil War. In the United States 
Army, the Signal Corps was the first 
to apply the science of photography to 
military purposes, and it is still un- 
doubtedly foremost. 


“Besides recording events for news 
and history as he did in World War I, 
the Army photographer in this war 
will record details in the combat zone 
for tactical information, since the 
latest research and developments have 
made it possible for photography to 
show the factual disposition, conditions, 


| and forces of troops for study by in- 


telligence officers. 


“The Signal Corps operates in every 


theater of action throughout the world 
in the present war. Its photographers 
will be found in Alaska, Australia, In- 
dia, China, England, Egypt—in what- 
ever section of the world the United 
States Army happens to be. 

“Signal Corps photographers have 
been commended for their bravery and 
courage under fire in the current con- 
flict. Working under the most appal- 
ling conditions, they succeeded in ob- 
taining many excellent pictures, hun- 
dreds of which have been printed in 
newspapers, magazines, and other peri- 
odicals.” 

General Olmstead introduced Mayor 
LaGuardia who responded with a re- 
markably successful plea to the public 
to respond to the Signal Corps recruit- 
ment campaign. 

The mayor stated that he had had 
the pleasure of serving with the Signal 
Corps for a few months when the Air 
Corps was a part of the Signal Corps 
during World War I. Mayor LaGuar- 
dia was a pilot in the last war. 

At the close of the broadcast, the 
guests were shown a selection of films. 
One was made up of clips from some 
of the historic films made on the lot 
from the old silent days up to sound. 
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Then the visitors saw some training 
films and bulletins after which refresh- 
ments were served. 


A few minutes before the party broke 
up, the big surprise of the day was 
presented. Unknown to the guests, 
movies of them in sound were taken 
by a concealed camera, as they in- 
spected one of the sets. Film shot as 
late as 4:30 was rushed across the 
street to a laboratory to be processed, 
and was back in the projection room 
an hour and a half later. 


Some of New York’s most famous 
people saw themselves on the screen 
for the first time and some in hilarious 
poses. 


The Signal Corps Photographic Cen- 
ter, as it is now organized, developed 
from the Training Film Production 
Laboratory at Fort Monmouth, N. J., 
with additional functions and duties 
added after the activation of the new 
post on May 8 of this year. 


On January 1, 1942, the personnel 
of the Training Film Production 
Laboratory at Fort Monmouth con- 
sisted of less than 300 officers, enlisted 
men, and civilians. Yet small as the 
organization was, compared with its 
present ever-growing set-up it was a 
great advance alongside the peacetime 
training film project of the Army 
when, only a few years previously, the 
entire program was being carried on 
by three men. 


At the beginning of the year, the 
functions of the production laboratory 
were restricted to the production of 
training films and War Department 
film bulletins. The activity was in- 


adequately housed, and_ steps 


land City, to permit expansion. 


The War Department closed its op- 
tion on the purchase of the properties 
on January 27, 1942. Possession of the 
property was taken on March 1 by a 
small group on detached service from 


Fort Monmouth. 


Actual work on extensive alterations 
to permit the housing of troops and 
adaptation of the buildings to Army 
film production requirements was _ be- 
gun on March 22. The Training Film 
Production Laboratory, together with 
the motion-picture section of the photo- 
graphic schools, was moved to and in- 


corporated in the Signal Corps Photo- 
graphic Center on May 8. The still 
picture section of the school was trans- 
ferred from Fort Monmouth on May 26. 





CITED FOR HEROISM 

Staff Sgt. Clarence T. Welch, 
U. S. Signal Corps, was cited for 
heroism and awarded the Soldier’s 
Medal by the War Department 
on October 3. Sergeant Welch 
saved the life of a Marine who 
had fallen into deep and danger- 
ous water and had been caught 
in a riptide at Del Mar Beach, 
Calif., on June 10 of this year. 











were 
then under way looking toward the 
acquisition of the property in Long Is- 
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Skyscraper Raid Shelter Has 
Emergency Telephone System 
Preparing a Hunter College sky- 
scraper building in New York City for 
service as a community air raid shel- 
ter, an emergency telephone communi- 


Kogineering Library 


cation system, recently established, en- 
ables persons on any one of the 16 
stories to talk with those on other 
floors. 

Should this system be disrupted, a 
fire alarm system sends messages by 
bell code. And if this fails, persons 
may shout messages and relay them 
from floor to floor. 


vv 


Conserve Rubber Supplies 

Every new battleship takes enough 
rubber to make 17,143 automobile 
tires. A ten-ton pontoon bridge takes 
3,200 pounds of rubber. A Scout car 
takes 398 pounds of rubber. Don’t 
forget that not only are we supplying 
ourselves with rubber, but we are also 
supplying our Allies. 
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WALL 


"Big Brute’’ Splicers’ Furnaces 


"Dreadnaught" Blow Torches 


Let's back up 
our fighting 
forces with 


"Everlasting" 
Compound 
Kettles 


fighting dollars — Buy More War Bonds & Stamps 


P. WALL MFG. SUPPLY CO. 


PITTSBURGH 


Since 1864 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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You cannot buy 
better pole line 
hardware than that 
which bears 


the L-M trademark 


c 


L-M has never considered pole 
line hardware as so much gal- 
vanized steel. It did not so con- 
sider it 31 years ago when L-M 
started. L-M does not so con- 
sider it now. Instead, each item 
is regarded as a standing chal- 
lenge for its improvement, if pos- 
sible. The difficulty of improv- 
ing items of this nature makes 
that challenge more intriguing. 








‘Ep ) f, ” 
‘Col hia” 


“Gray Label” 


Long Life Telephone 
DRY CELLS 


The quality cell preferred by telephone engineers. 
@ Higher sustained voltage. 
@ Longer life. 
® Rock-bottom economy. 
@ Developed in America's largest dry 
battery laboratory. 
@ Made by the makers of "Eveready" "Air 
Cell" Operators’ Transmitter Batteries. 


Distributed by: 
STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 100 Carlson Road, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A 
Branch Offices: Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
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OLD OLD MAN 
The C Sig O 


Our old man, the General, 

C Sig O to us all, 

He’s human, yet a driver, 

A soldier who carries the ball. 


He’s got what it takes 

"Cause he learned it, 

In lab, and field, and plant. 

He knows design and employment, 
And loves the tactical slant. 


Let’s all work for our General, 
The soldier who carries the ball, 
So when we’ve done with the Axis, 
The Old Man will be proud of us 


all!—Anonymous. 











Signal Corps Forms 
Inspection Agency 

The Signal Corps Inspection Agency 
was established on August 26, 1942, 
with Col. Lester J. Harris as officer in 
charge. The headquarters of the agency 
consisting of the officer in charge, as- 
sisted by a headquarters organization 
for control and coordination purposes, 
is located at Dayton, Ohio. A liaison 
section is retained in the Office of the 
Chief Signal Officer in Washington. 

The Signal Corps Inspection Agency 
is assuming its responsibility of advis- 
ing the Chief Signal Officer on all mat- 
ters pertaining to inspection and will 
handle all Signal Corps inspection of 
material at manufacturing plants with 
the exception of pilot runs of new 
equipment under development by the 
laboratories. For the purpose of de- 
centralizing supervision of the inspec- 
tion the continental United States 
has been divided into Signal Corps in- 
spection zones, and zone officers will 
be established initially at Newark, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Dayton, and San 
Francisco. 

The consolidation into one agency of 
the work previously handled by several 
organizations will promote uniformity 
of procedures in Signal Corps inspec- 
tions. 


Vv 


WAACS Run Switchboard 
At Florida Training Center 
Uniformed WAACS with Signal 
Corps training to supplement their 
civilian experience are operating the 
switchboards at the second WAAC 
training center in Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Chief of the efficiency crew of op- 
erators is Hazel Hamilton, formerly of 
Los Angeles. Three supervisors, acting 
as assistant chief operators, aid her in 
giving the women’s army its telephone 
service. 
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Officers Appointed Under 
The Affiliated Plan 

In connection with the affiliated plan 
and processirg applications for post 
signal officers, Army air bases, Capt. 
Daniel J. Horney, officer, Military Per- 
sonnel Branch, has returned from an 
extensive tour throughout several states 
in which he contacted officials of vari- 
ous companies of the Bell System and 
other organizations cooperating with 
the affiliated plan. Of the hundreds of 
applicants interviewed, Captain Horney 
reports that approximately 95 per cent 
of them have proven to be excellent 
officer material. 

A number of applicants selected have 
already been appointed and have been 
ordered to extended active duty with the 
various affiliated Signal Corps units. 
Those applicants selected for temporary 
appointment as post signal officers will 
be ordered to the Eastern Signal Corps 
School, Fort Monmouth, N. J., to under- 
go a course in basic military training 
and upon completion of the training, 
they will report to their permanently 
assigned stations. 


Vv 


WAACS To Be Trained 
For Signal Corps Work 

As a result of the recent detailed 
study relative to the maximum possible 
use which could be made of WAAC 
personnel as replacements for Signal 
Corps enlisted men, it was found that 
in view of the expected drain on en- 
listed men, approximately 2,000 trained 
WAACS will be needed as replacements 
for code operators, telephone operators, 
radio and telegraph operators, radio 
mechanics, clerks, etc., in various Sig- 
nal Corps units. 

It has been proposed to establish a 
service command company of WAACS 
on the same basis as the present sig- 
nal service companies. Action has been 
initiated to secure authorization for 
activation of the 226th and 227th 
WAAC signal operation companies. 
These companies are being activated 
for the purpose of demonstrating the 
effectiveness with which WAAC per- 
sonnel will be able to perform Signal 
Corps duties. 

In the proposed plan, it is estimated 
that five months should be allowed for 
the training interval at which time the 
women will be thoroughly trained and 
capable of replacing numerous enlisted 
men. 





PROVE you care... 
Buy a 10% share! 
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HUBBARD ann COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH OAKLAND CALIFORNIA CHICAG 


MANUFACTURERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF HARDWARE 
FOR TELEPHONE REQUIREMENTS SINCE 1900 
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COMPLETE LINE OF 
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POLE LINE MATERIALS 


BOLTS 


eliminating Speed Point 


(Below) ‘“‘Thimbleye’’ Eye Bolts hold 
strands without using guy thimbles and 
without causing sharp kinks. 


(Above) Drop forged Eye Bolts are 
made in 26 sizes from mild open hearth 
steel. 


Double Arming Eye Bolts for guying or 
dead-ending lines on double crossarms. 


Double Arming Bolts—the modern, eco- 
nomical method for tying two crossarms 
together! 


Carriage Bolts are made in all standard 
sizes. Square nuts, rolled threads. 


Machine Bolts have square nuts, rolled 
threads. Perfect fit full thread length. 


THE OLIVER “SPEED POINT’ 





All Oliver bolts have the Speed Point, 
which means faster drive, quicker 
threading-on, speedier assembly sched- 
ule, greater salvage. 






Makers of Pole Line Hardwaré 









NEW SIGNAL CORPS UNIT 
TOLD TO GET TOUGH 


was activated September 1, 1942, at 

Camp Polk, La. Maj. Gen. W. D. 
Crittenberger, commanding general of 
the III Armored Corps, of which the 
battalion is a part, addressed the offi- 
cers and men of the newly organized 
unit at ceremonies attending the ac- 
tivation in words that deserve careful 
reading. General Crittenberger said: 


pn 3RD Armored Signal Battalion 


On its day of activation, this organi- 
zation faces a definite challenge. 

It is one thing to install and operate 
a radio under ideal conditions and with 
all known facilities, in a sound-proof 
room, shut out from the weather, dark- 
ness, and all disturbing noises. 

It is something else again to set up 
a radio in a fast moving tank, and 
then make it work night and day, rain 
or shine, and over rough terrain, to the 


| tune of a 400 horse power engine and 


cannon fire, all confined to the re- 
stricted space inside the hull of the 
iron monster. 

Again, it is one thing to set up two 
telephone centrals 50 miles apart, and, 
utilizing every new mechanical device 
and tool, run a wire between them, 
hung on carefully placed poles, equipped 


| with all insulators, accessories, and the 


like. 

But it is quite another thing, how- 
ever, to run 100 miles of telephone 
wire, over hill and dale, across country, 
under cover of darkness, and then have 
the lines shot out, run over by tanks, 
and cut, almost as fast as you unreel 
it; and this all to be followed by an- 
other 100-mile line or two, laid down 
the next night—and the next. 

From this it can be seen that not 
only is technical experience essential, 
but also a great determination to ac- 
complish the objective in spite of all 
obstacles, and a fierce dedication to 
duty that knows no compromise in 
darkness, ice or snow, or in battle. 

The pace of this war far exceeds 
that of any war in history. In the 
civilian sphere the flow events moves 
on at a staggering speed. In the mili- 
tary establishment the tempo has been 
quickened many hundred per cent over 
that known in wars of the past. 

As one of the leading exponents of 
lightning-like warfare, the armored 
force draws encouragement from the 
fact that we Americans, more than any 
other race on earth, are accustomed to 
the headlong pace this war has set, and 


to the excitement of high-pressur: ex- 
istence. 

Our American temperament is suited 
to this furious speed. Not only 


can 
we, as a race of people, stand this 
tempo as well as any race in the world, 
but it fits into our everyday scheme 


of things; we are accustomed to it; 
and, yes, we even like it. 


As the battle lines are drawn, and 
our national resources, stamina, and 
energy are thrown into the fight, this 


American tempo may very well prove 
the decisive factor in determining the 
final outcome of the war. 

You men of the III Armored Signal 
Battalion, your first duty, is to train 
yourselves in Spartan simplicity and 
in the physical and mental toughness 
which is requisite for victory in mod- 
ern war. 

During the past five or 10 years, the 
Army of the United States has under- 
gone great strides in modernization. 

If it were possible to select the head- 
ings under which this has been accom- 
plished, we might list four principal 
ones: Aviation, Mechanization, Motori- 
zation, and Communication. 

In the development of the first three 
—aviation, mechanization, and motori- 
zation—the latter—communication—is 
inextricably woven. 





It is needless to point out that the 
amazing progress in aviation and mech- 
anization could not have been achieved 
without a corresponding development 
in communication. 

With every increase in the speed of 
an airplane or a tank, there must be 
a corresponding increase in the speed 
of the communications by which the 
airplanes and tanks are controlled. 

It is axiomatic that, the faster a 
military operation, the more difficult 
is its control. 

The III Armored Signal Battalion 
today, then, finds itself thrown into 
gear with the fastest moving type of 
ground forces that we have—armored 
troops. 


How well this new organization can 
function will depend on its equipment, 
of which there is no better through- 
out the entire world and upon the 
smart, aggressive, alert personnel which 
handles this equipment. 


No matter how mechanized warfare 
may become, no matter how mechani- 
cal are the devices of the modern 
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army, all combat units, and now, the 
[II A1rmored Signal Battalion are only 


as ood as the men behind the equip- 


n 


e future of the III Armored Signal 
Battalion follows the course already 
charted by Signal Corps troops of this 
war and others. 


a 


It is a course marked by sacrifice, 
illustrious achievement, and a deter- 
mination to overcome all obstacles. 
Signal Corps troops of the American 
Army have been outstanding in their 
technical excellence, and the accom- 
plishment of their battle mission. 


The standards set by your distin- 
guished predecessors of other wars, and 
by your comrades-in-arms already en- 
gaged with the enemy abroad, are in- 
spiring. 

Only by the most loyal devotion to 
duty can these same standards be at- 
tained by those of us who step forward 
to battle in this hour. 

This day of activation of the III 
Armored Signal Battalion is momen- 
tous. It is the third anniversary of 
the beginning of a war, the ruthless- 
ness of which has amazed the world. 

By official decree the III Armored 
Signal Battalion at Camp Polk, La., is 
forged into being at a moment fraught 
with dangerous uncertainties on all 


sides. 


This day finds our enemies recklessly 
pouring in troops, guns, and machines 
in a desperate effort to hasten victory 
before the full weight of allied might 
can be brought to the world’s battle- 
fields. 


Nine months after we have been 
drawn into the fray—months without 
victory—ours is the duty of facing the 
immediate future with resolute heart 
and fierce courage. 


Although the hour is late, the enemy 
is losing his earlier advantage of over- 
whelming armaments, and as his own 
resources dwindle, ours steadily in- 
crease until that day cames when we 
all march forward to that final, an- 
nihilating victory which will not be 
denied us. 


Men of the III Armored Signal Bat- 
talion, this war is a survival of the 
fittest. On this day of your activation, 
let me charge you— 

Be always on the alert. 

Get tough. 

Outsmart the enemy. 

ind never let any obstacle prevent 
the accomplishment of your mission. 





SH-H-H-H- 
Don’t Repeat Rumors 
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ELECTRIC SOLDERING IRONS 
Preferred by thse ——J —_ 


















who measure the 
value of a tool by SS —_—— 
the service it rend- 
ers. Solderingirons SS —=_——— 
are made in 5 sizes 
and for low as well —S——— 
as standard voltage. 
















TEMPERATURE REGULATING STAND 


A thermostatically controlled 
stand for regulating the tem- 
perature of an electric sol- 
dering iron when at rest. The 
thermostat is adjustable for 
various heats. 

Write for Catalog Sheets. 
AMERICAN ELECTRICAL 
HEATER COMPANY 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


8-42 101AE 


























YOU; CANNOT BUY BETTER CROSS- 
ARMS THAN THOSE WHICH BEAR 
THE AMERICAN CROSS-ARM INC. 
TRADEMARK ‘‘DEPENDABLE”’ 


@ THEY ARE WELL SEASONED 


@ THEY ARE FROM THE BEST GRADE OF WASH- 
INGTON FIR 


@ THEY ARE SHIPPED PROMPTLY 
@ THEY ARE RIGHT IN ALL WAYS 


AMERICAN CROSS-ARM INC. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Delaware & Oregon Aves. P. O. Box 1255 


PORTLAND, OREGON CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
3800 S.E. 22nd Avenue 201 North Wells Street 


DISTRIBUTED BY LEADING JOBBERS 











Reasons enough for 
specifying «>> 


CHANCE STEEL 
EXPANDING ANCHORS 


* Withstands severe punishment with- 
out breaking or coming apart. 

* Ribbed expanding arms securely 
fastened to blades. 

* Expands into solid earth to 2! times 
its size. 

* Blades expand in opposite directions 
equalizing pull strain. 

* Destructible nut retainer aids instal- 
lation and saves rods. 

* Grooved guideways on blades and 
base plates make easy ex 
pansion. 

* Various sizes hold from 3,000 
to 42.000 pound loads. 

*Easily installed in any 
position. 


A-B-CHANCE CO- 


CENTRALIA MISSOURI 














TWINE 


Made to Meet 
Government 
Specifications 


EDERER, Inc. 


Unity and Elizabeth Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Telephone: Jefferson 1000 
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SIGNAL CORPS CIRCUITS 
ACROSS THE SEAS 


Cooperation of telephone operating and manufacturing 


employes aids Signal Corps to "get the message through." 


By HARRY M. DAVIS 


Technical Editor 
Office of Chief Signal Officer 


panding radio-telephone business 

in the vorld is that of the U. S. 
Army Signal Corps. Orders from the 
Commander-in-Chief in Washington are 
flashed to American Army units in 
every one of the six continents of the 
world, and on lonely island outposts in 
the seven seas, through military radio 
networks. In each of those outposts, 
bases and theaters of operation, subor- 
dinate networks—both radio and wire 
—carry orders and information in both 
directions at lightning speed. Nowhere 
is the global nature of this conflict 
better evidenced than in routine daily 
operation of our vast globe-girdling 
communication system. 

It takes a remarkable corps of 
skilled radio and telephone men to keep 
such a system in operation. The men 
who operate this system—many of them 
from the nation’s great telephone com- 
panies—must be fast, and they must 
be accurate. Furthermore, they must 
have the faculty of sticking to the tele- 
graph key or to the microphone or to 
the master control panel through all 
exigencies. That is the tradition of the 
Signal Corps. Like the domestic tele- 
phone industry, its motto is “Get the 
Message Through.” 


Tp BIGGEST and the fastest ex- 


In commercial communications this 
slogan means to get the message 
through in spite of fire and flood and 
any other disaster which, while making 
communications difficult, also 
makes them more than ever indispensa- 
ble to the safety of the community. In 
war, in the routine operation of the 
Signal Corps, this slogan means to get 
the message through in a perpetual, 
never ending emergency _ situation. 
“Impossible” conditions are the normal 
operating conditions of the Signal 
Corps. The static of lighting and the 
havoc caused by magnetic storms and 
sun spots are minor distractions com- 
pared with the ever-present threat of 
jamming of our circuits by the enemy 


more 


and his repeated attempts to knock out 
our radio stations in theaters of oper- 
ation by bomb and shell. 


The whole country has heard record- 
ings of the last words radioed by Sgt. 
Irving Strobing of the Signal Corps as 
he worked the telegraph key while the 
Japs swarmed in upon the radio sta- 
tion in Corregidor. “We will be waiting 
for you guys to help,” he spelled out 
during those last agonizing moments, 
and he added, as a personal message to 
a brother in the Army, “Give ’em hell 
for us.” 


The radio station at Corregidor—its 
antennas were repeatedly knocked out 
by Japanese shell fire and as often 
resurrected by technicians of the Signal 
Corps—was only one of many stations 
in the international radio network 
maintained and operated by the Army 
Signal Corps. Its silent voice has been 
replaced by many others throughout 
the Pacific zone—how many is, of 
course, a military secret. 


Operating this farflung network is a 
corps of skillful and devoted signal 
troops, some of them soldiers of long 
experience, but most of them—as in all 
the elements of our newsprung Ameri- 
can army—only recently recruited or 
inducted from civilian life. Thousands 
of Signal Corps men are carrying on 
the same vocation that was theirs i 
private industry, but carrying it on 
under circumstances infinitely more 
difficult and hazardous. 


The Army has the highest respect 
for the efficiency of the radio and tele- 
phone worker in private life, and its 
policy is to see that such a man, when 
he enters the Army, is assigned where 
he belongs—in the Signal Corps. More 
than 5,000 employes of the Bell System, 
for example, now wear the crossed 
flags of the Signal Corps, and similar 
proportions hold for the other tele- 
phone, telegraph and radio companies 
of the United States. 
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If we look at the American com- 
munications picture as a whole, mili- 
tarv as well as civilian, we can see 
that a tremendous expansion is taking 
place—but that it is occurring almost 
entirely on the military side. One way 
of measuring expansion is by the use 
of copper—the fundamental raw mate- 
ria! of both telephone and radio equip- 
ment. 

According to James Lawrence Fly, 
chairman of the Board of War Com- 
munications, the Bell System, which 
does about 85 per cent of the nation’s 
telephone business, in recent years used 
an average of about 55,000 tons of 
copper per year. For next year this 
company has been allocated only about 
18,000 tons. Meanwhile, the Army 
Signal Corps alone, according to an 
estimate by Robert P. Patterson, Under 
Secretary of War, uses 5,000 tons of 
copper a month—a rate equivalent to 
60,000 tons a year. 


Thus, in terms of both materials and 
manpower, our communications are go- 
ing military. The manufacturing in- 
dustry which once produced tremendous 
quantities of telephone equipment for 
the communications of commerce, and 
radio receivers for the use of the pub- 
lic, has converted itself into an arsenal 
of signal communications. A number 
of workers in that industry have won 
individual production awards from the 
War Production Board for their con- 
tribution of ideas and improved meth- 
ods in turning the curve of production 
upward. 

Through this teamwork of the pro- 
duction worker in the factory and the 
former communications worker in the 
battlefield, we can be sure that the 
Signal Corps, in any situation that this 
war may develop, will be able to put 
through the messages that will guide 
our troops to victory—and to announce 
that victory to the world when it is 
won. 


Vv 


Soldier Praises Long Distance 
Telephone Girls 


Richard F. Douglass, of the C Bat- 
tery, 310th Coast Artillery Barrage 
Balloon Battalion, Camp Tyson, Tenn., 
writes to the long distance operators 
of the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. at Knoxville, Tenn., as fol- 


lows: 


_“T want to take this opportunity to 
thank you, and your very efficient staff 
of operators, for the splendid service 
rendered, last week, on several long dis- 
tance calls that I found necessary to 
place. Anyone who criticises the serv- 
ice that you render must be ‘off the 
beam.’ I am enclosing herewith a small 
token of my appreciation and hoping 
that it will at least buy you all a coke.” 
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A simple twist 
the wrist and 


Easy installation 
only one feature 
of CHANCE 
CABLE RINGS 


© They're easy to install 
because spiral hook pro- 
vides leverage. 


*They’re easy to stock 
in boxes plainly labeled 
for size and kind. 


« They’re easy to transport be- 
cause of unit packaging. 


*No-Tangle package simplifies 
handling on the job. 


*Spiral hook prevents slipping. 
«Shoulder hook prevents jump- 
ing. 


¢ Curved bearing surface prevents 
sheath cutting. 


A-B-CHANCE CO- 


CENTRALIA MISSOURI 








REPLACE 
YOUR BATTERIES 


| Requirements for Signal 

| Training Increasing 

The Civilian Training Branch has 
recently received requests for the train- 
ing of an increased number of Signal 
Corps enlisted reservists. The subjects 
and skills in which the trainees will be 
instructed are: Telephone installer-re- 
pairman, teletype installer-repairman, 
switchboard installer, cable splicer, ra- 
dio operator telephone lineman, tele- 
type operator. 

These employes are to be trained in 
public schools throughout the country 
in cooperation with War Training Pro- 
grams administered by the U. S. Office 
of Education and in special schools op- 
erated by the Signal Corps. 
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Inventions by Enlisted Men 
Put to Good Use 


Army Regulation 850-50 permits en- 
listed men to communicate directly with 
the Chief Signal Officer concerning un- 
patented inventions, and many enlisted 
men have taken advantage of this pro- 
vision. A number of helpful sugges- 


tions have been received from en isted 
men, and in some cases new and fi. nda- 
mental principles of new machine: pro- 
posed by enlisted men have bee: put 
to use. 


Even in the major commercial ‘evel- 
opment laboratories employing tr.ined 
engineers an average of one inve: tion 
adopted for every 10 proposed b. the 
engineers employed is a good average. 
The percentage of good inventions pro- 
posed by enlisted men of course falls 
far short of 10 per cent, but, neverthe- 
less, in aggregate the suggestions con- 
stitute contributions of value to the 
war effort. 

One enlisted man recently invented 
a machine which has been adopted and 
was found to speed up certain field 
operations fourfold. 


A number of suggestions are received 
for slight structural changes in Signal 
Corps apparatus, and in some instances 
these suggestions have been found help- 
ful during redesign of the equipment. 


The legal branch, Office of the Chief 
Signal Officer, maintains a patents and 
inventions section whose duty it is to 





“TELEPHONY” 


quickly after the convention closed. 


papers. 


Telephony received much commendation for its effort in presenting 
the most complete report in print of the proceedings of the recent 
annual convention of the United States Independent Telephone Associ- 
tion and in getting the Convention Report Issue to the industry so 


Originally we had intended to publish only a running account of the 
convention, including just a short resume of each paper presented, but 
the demand from telephone men during and after the convention for 
the publication of all convention addresses was so great that Telephony, 
in accordance with its long-established aim of serving the industry, pub- 
lished a full report of the convention instead of a short resume of the 


Typical of the sentiment expressed by telephone men was a letter sent 
October 30 to Telephony by Chas. F. Mason, president, Associated Tele- 
phone Co., Ltd., Santa Monica, Calif., which is reprinted below: 


“This year I have been impressed more than ever before by the 


TAKES A BOW 
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value and importance of Telephony in bringing to telephone people 
throughout the nation the truly worth-while events which occur in the 
experience of our industry. This fall for the first time in many years 
I have been numbered among the ‘stay at homes’ during the National 
Convention program. This was, of course, through no choice of my 
own but was enforced by temporary ill health. I was relieved of sev- 
eral degrees of my disappointment when I received the October 24th 
issue of Telephony and read the thorough and lucid account of the 
convention events. Both the pictorial and editorial treatment have 
made the program live with a vividness which has been most 
pleasing. 

“TI am not isolating the October 24th issue for commendation, for 
as you know from my previous comments I have for many years 
been impressed by the thoroughness and good journalism with which 
Telephony’s staff has consistently served the industry. While in the 
instance of this convention I have had an unusual amount of per- 
sonal pleasure in reading your accounts, it is true that in every issue 
we find information and satisfaction which are beneficial to our 
companies and to our industry as a whole. 

“I should like to remark, too, that I consider the periodic report- 
ing of the various state activities and particularly state conventions 
as being effective and eminently worth while.” 


with ELECTROX 
RECTIFIERS 


* Supplies DC power for all 
types of telephone equipment. 
BATTERY ELIMINATORS — with or without 

power-off relays for magneto operators’ sets. 


BATTERY ELIMINATORS—with constant volt- 
age output for PAX and PBX, with or with- 
out sub-cycle ringer. 


BATTERY CHARGERS — for trickle charging 
telephone batteries. 


AUTOMATIC BATTERY CHARGERS — for ex- 
change batteries. 


Write for Additional Information 


SCHAUER MACHINE CO. 


2062 Reading Rd. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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for, ard aS many good inventions as 
possible for the consideration of the 
yar.ous development branches. This 


sect on obtains suggestions and inven- 
tions from the large development lab- 
oratories, from the National Inventors 


Council, from newly issued patents, and 
from other sources. Even considering 
the outstanding merit of these large 
organizations equipped to make inven- 
tions, the ideas.received from enlisted 
men cannot be ignored. 


ie Signal Corps patent board has 
been established to review meritorious 
inventions of Signal Corps personnel 
and this board frequently recommends 
that a patent be obtained for the in- 
ventor at government expense. 


Vv 


Pre-Service Training 
For Signal Corps 

The United States Office of Educa- 
tion and the commanding general, 
Services of Supply, have requested a 
pre-service training program in high 
schools and vocational schools through- 
out the United States. The Chief Signal 
Officer, through the military training 
branch, has cooperated in formulating 
courses on electricity and magnetism, 
shop work, fundamentals of radio, and 
radio telegraph. 

These courses will be open to regular 
full-time high school students, voca- 
tional students, and adults who have 
left school. Enrollment in these courses 
will be encouraged by a publicity pro- 
gram carried out by the United States 
Office of Education and the command- 
ing general, Services of Supply. 

Since these courses are based on the 
Signal Corps courses it is expected that 
students taking them will make maxi- 
mum use of their training when in- 
ducted into the service. 


The entrance qualifications in the 
various courses of instruction being 


conducted in vocational and plant | 


schools are as follows: 


Radio Operators (low speed). Army | 


general classification test score of 90 
or more. Signal Corps code aptitude 
test of 50 or more. 

Radio Operators (high speed). Quali- 
fication as a low speed operator. 

Radio Mechanic or Repairman. Army 
general classification test score of 110 
or more. If a man has one year of 
high school plus experience in manu- 
facturing or repairing radio equipment, 
Army general classification test score 
may be as low as 95. 

Teletypewriter Operators. Army gen- 
eral classification test score of 90 or 
more. Two years of high school or 
equivalent. 


Teletypewriter Maintenance Men. | 


Army general classification test score 
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HOW TO CARE 


FOR YOUR HOISTS 


However careful we have been in the past in 
the care and maintenance of our tools, patriot- 
ism and self-survival demand that we stress our 
efforts for the duration. 


New Bulletin TV2 incorporating instructions on 
how to maintain your Coffing Hoists is yours for 
the asking. 

MANUFACTURERS OF: 
Safety-pull Ratchet Lever Hoists, Load Binders, 
Temporary Guy Clamps, Pole Top Gins, Tempo- 
rary Cross Arms, Power Pike Poles. 


COFFING HOIST CO. 


DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 








as fast as the tractor travels... 


HINK OF IT! With a Killefer Wire Layer, you can bury a mile-long wire, 
cable, conduit—18 to 24 inches deep—in less than an hour! 


There's no ditching to do, no backfilling. Airport lighting systems . . . radio 
ground lines . . . telephone lines . . . and power transmission ground lines can 
be installed in just one fast, easy, low-cost operation. 


Get the facts today; write to the Killefer Manufacturing Corporation, 5525 
Downey Road, Los Angeles, California, for full information. There's no obligation, 
of course. Killefer Wire Layers are distributed by Graybar Electric dealers 
everywhere. 


Killefer Wire Layer 











of 95 or more. One year or more of 
high school. Experience in work re- 
quiring use of small tools. 

Automatic Switchboard Installer. 
Army general classification test score 
of 95 or more. One year or more of 
high school. Experience in work re- 
quiring use of small tools. 

Repeaterman. Selected from lower 
half of graduates from course for radio 
mechanics or repairman from civilian 
schools. Signal Corps Code aptitude 
test score of 50 or more. 

Camera Repairman. Same as radio 
mechanic or repairman. 

Diesel Engine Mechanics. Army gen- 
eral classification test score of 90 or 
more and previous experience in auto 
mechanics or similar work. 

Transmitter Maintenance Men. Grad- 
uation from course for radio mechanics 
or repairman. 

SCR-508 Equipment. Army general 
classification test score of 110 or better 
and a prior satisfactory performance 
of repair and maintenance of Signal 
Corps radio equipment. 

Cable Operator and Technician. Code 
aptitude score of 50 or more. Touch 
typist. Experience of training as radio 
operator. Graduate from course for 


Chance 
@ 5:18 3 


Hand brake—no pinched fingers 
Adjustable—to suit individual 


Durable construction — for safety 
and service 


Belt attachment—for safety belt 


Wheel gquards—extra safety y 


Ee ea 53 


A-B-CHANCE CO: 


CENTRALIA MISSOURI 


Get more for the money 
with Chance Cable Cars. 
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radio mechanics or repairman or tele- 
typewriter installer-repairman. 

Cable Splicer, Telephone and Tele- 
graph. Army general classification test 
score of 90 or more. Experience in 
work requiring use of small tools. 
(common bat- 
Same as cable splicer. 
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Installer - Repairman 
tery). 


British Signal Corps 
Army Nerve Center 

The British Royal Corps of Signals 
is an institution of the present war, 
the great nerve center of the whole 
imperial military establishment. In 
the First World War a land line of 
communication operated by the G.H.Q. 
could only convey one message at a 
time; today six can be sent simul- 
taneously. 


A correspondent of The Daily Tele- 
graph of London recently visited vari- 
ous branches of the corps in the South- 
ern Command and wrote: 

“G. H. Q. can keep in continual touch 
simultaneously with its corps com- 
manders, the War Office, its advanced 
air striking force and all other sections 
of its forces, as well as the Navy, when 
necessary. 

“Wireless selections with elaborately 
equipped vans enable the commander to 
talk direct to, or communicate in code 
with, any one of the officers under him. 

“With teleprinters operated by wire- 
less telegraphy, cipher is invariably 
used. I saw the special cipher room, 
where signalmen were engaged in 
breaking down code messages, which 
were then transmitted in readable form 
by A.T.S. girls on secret and compli- 
cated machines.” 





SEND YOUR DIRECTORY 


With the important part the 
telephone industry is playing in 
the war effort, there is a_ vital 
need for full information about 
operating telephone companies in 
the United States on the part of 
government agencies, 


and all 


nected with execution of the war. 


telephone 
companies others con- 
The only place where this infor- 
mation can be obtained under one 
cover is TELEPHONY’s 
Directory of the Telephone In- 
dustry. 


from 


Almost daily, orders are 
being received for copies of this 
important publication. 

All telephone companies have 
been sent questionnaires asking 
for data to be listed in the 1943 


Directory. It is highly important 


Exact Name of Company 
Headquarters (Post Office). 


If Company name was changed 
in 1942 please state former name 


Name and Address of 
Purchasing Agent or of 
Manager if he does buying 


Exchanges are 


operated at Dial: 





Please use following table to specify NUMBER and KIND of telephones you 
operate, giving main exchange first if you operate more than one. 


Number of Magneto or Local Number of Common Battery 
Battery Telephones (Current 
from battery at telephone) 
Manual (Crank): 


ee If you do not operate your own switchboard 
state company and town where switching is done: 


PLEASE FILL OUT AND RETURN TODAY 


INFORMATION TODAY! 


that this information be for- 
warded to us. 


Hundreds of 


panies have already responded to 


telephone com- 


our request for information. Each 
mail brings in additional ques- 
tionnaires—with the desired in- 
filled in—pbut the 
directory will not be complete 
without YOUR report. 


formation 


Won't you, therefore, please do 
your part toward making the 1943 
Directory the most complete and 
accurate one ever published by 
filling in our questionnaire and 
mailing it to us immediately? In 
case the form sent you has been 
misplaced, please fill out and mail 
the following information to 
TELEPHONY, 608 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 


State 


Name and Address 


of Plant Supt. 


Telephones (Current from 
storage battery at Central) 
Dial: Manual (no crank) 








TELEPHONY 
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Chicago School Trains 
Signal Corps Men 

United States Signal Corps radio 
and electronics engineers, operators 
and technicians by the thousands are 
now trained annually for the duration 
at illinois Institute of Technology in 
Chicago. 

The program, which features the 
most complete electronics work being 
given anywhere in the Sixth Service 
Command — including ultra-high fre- 
quency or micro-wave techniques — is 
rapidly reaching full operation. 

Already students in all the various 
levels of radio study at the Chicago 
school are figured in terms of four 
digits. When the program reaches top 
capacity, the continuous enrollment will 
be in the thousands, more than double 
the present figures. 

The phenomenal growth of this tech- 
nical training program is especially 
significant in view of the fact that it 
is a new type of work, developed almost 
entirely since the Signal Corps began 
its expansion program. 

All of the course of study had to be 
planned and designed by Col. C. N. 
Sawyer of the Signal Corps and Illinois 
Tech faculty members—under the di- 
rection of Dr. Jesse E. Hobson, head 
of the department of electrical engi- 
neering at Illinois Tech, himself a 
young electrical engineer who finished 
his own graduate work only a few years 
ago—since never before had ultra-high 
frequencies been a part of the standard 
engineering curriculum. 

Laboratory equipment—which is now 
valued at a minimum of $100,000—also 
had to be designed and built largely by 
Illinois Tech engineers, since much of 
the apparatus needed was too new in 
principle to be manufactured by stand- 
ard companies. 

Other equipment being used included 
facilities purchased by Illinois Tech 
recently from the RCA Institute of 
Chicago. This equipment includes nu- 
merous pieces of apparatus actually 
used in radio work — including such 
things as 11 standard transmitters, 
ranging from tiny 10-watt stations to 
huge commercial transmitters—avail- 
able at no other educational institu- 
tions. 

New laboratories have been built on 
the institute’s Lewis campus in Chi- 
cago. Two of the largest laboratories 
are in a building constructed during 
the first World War for mechanics’ 
training, now reclaimed from private 
use for this new war job. 

In addition to the micro-waves study 
—in which several hundred men are 
currently enrolled —the Illinois Tech 
program includes every phase of radio 
work from fundamentals on up to the 
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Ml Lee ring Library 


€ \ BUY 
WAR BONDS MORE BONDS 


“GET THE MESSAGE THROUGH" 


FOR YEARS THAT HAS BEEN THE TRADITION OF 
THE TELEPHONE FOLKS OF OUR NATION, TOO. 


THAT'S WHY 


OUR MEN FEEL “AT HOME” IN THE SIGNAL CORPS 
AND THAT'S WHY 

WE FOLKS ON THE HOME FRONT ARE DOING 

MORE THAN WE THOUGHT POSSIBLE WITH SMALLER 

“TASK FORCES" AND FEWER SUPPLIES, SO THAT 


"WE KEEP ‘EM TALKING" 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





mnagsgern THEY WANT CARER 
a /AREERS 
IN YOUR EMPLOY . 


These Strong, 


clean cut locust 
in 
Pins are capable of Serving you 


long and well. Take them on 


AMERICAN CRO 
and CONDUIT compan 


cm 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES AT DALLAS KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES RICHMOND \Va ANDO SAN FRAWCISCO 
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THE NEW 
MODEL B SPINNER 





REDESIGNED to save critical ma- 
terials, the new Model "'B" has many 
improvements; New Cable Raising 
Arm—Detachable Spinner Head to 
Car 


"mechanized" Cable 
for all types of cable servicing. 


provide a 


ELIMINATES RING CUTTING AND 
REDUCES COST OF INSTALLATION 


Write Your Jobber at Once 


CABLE SPINNING 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Remove, Reverse 
or Replace this 


PIKE POLES 
have these 
EXTRA features 


. penn safety pike point 
ma: 


be removed and 

inserted point first leaving 

no dangerous sharp projection 
on the truck. 

@ Removable point is replace- 

able at negligible cost. No 

a to buy complete new 


* Spiral or 
available. 
© _ reinforced with ferrule 
both head and butt ends. 
* Flawless fir pole with heavy 
acquer finish. 


straight point 





advanced. Other groups now studying 
nelude an even larger number in 
‘elementary radio engineering”—which 
precedes the ultra-high frequency work, 
and several hundred in part-time eve- 
ning elementary study. 

Together with evening war-training 
radio students and the regular Illinois 
Tech electrical engineering seniors, who 
are required to take the micro-waves 
work, the continuous enrollment in the 
radio training program will approxi- 
mate “several thousand.” Most of the 
courses are of either a 10 or 12-week 
duration, allowing four or five complete 
turnovers annually. 


Vv 


Telephone Subscribers Get 
Signal Corps Message 
Accompanying all bills sent out by 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania this month are inserts telling the 
need of the Signal Corps for trained 
communications men. 
The insert is headed 
Corps Needs Men” and speaks of the 
thousands of experienced Bell tele- 
phone men who have joined the Signal 
Corps. It describes the training young 
men with technical aptitudes and other 
qualifications may receive through en- 
listment in the Signal Corps Reserve. 


“The Signal 


This is the first use of this means of 
reaching potentially qualified Signal 
Corps personnel. It is hoped that, de- 
pending on the success of this test in 
Pennsylvania, the same means of ac- 
quainting the public with Signal Corps 
needs will be used in other Bell tele- 
phone territories. 


Vv 


Radio Calls For 
Signal Corps Recruits 


“Would you like to send a message 
which will start bombers winging over 
Berlin?’ Thus begins the announce- 
ment being used by radio announcers 
during the coming weeks in line with 
the Army recruiting campaign waged 
in cooperation with the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters, calling for 
more Signal Corps enlistments. 


“Messages for the Army Signal 
Corps are vital—they must get 
through. If you are skilled in radio, 


teletype, or telephone, you can get 
them through. The Signal Corps needs 
your skill—needs it TODAY! Go to 
your local United States Army Recruit- 
ing and Induction Station for Informa- 
tion,” the message continues. 


Also included in the 


“spot” an- 
nouncements to be used is an an- 
nouncement directed at 18 and 19- 


year-olds listing the branches they may 
choose if they enlist. The Signal Corps 


is mentioned as one of the branches 
open to this group of potenti:! re. 
cruits. 
VV 

Manufacturer All-Out 

Through the cooperation of one of 
the leading cable manufacturers, com- 
plete coordination in the manufa: ture, 
inspection, shipment and delivery of a 
highly important cable order was made 
by a plant branch representative, which 
made possible the shipment to final 
destination some six weeks ahead of 
schedule. 








Second Library Gift Made of 
“Telephony” Volumes 

Complete bound volumes of 
TELEPHONY dating from 1901 
to the current year now occupy 
a permanent place in the Refer- 
ence Library of the U. S. Army 
Signal Washington, 
D. C., the presentation being 
made a few months ago to Maj. 
Gen. Dawson Olmstead, Chief 
Signal Officer. A second pres- 
entation of TELEPHONY 


umes 


Corps in 


vol- 
made—to the 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Ore., as a permanent addition to 
the library of that school. The 
presentation was made to Prof. 
F. O. McMillan, head of the De- 
partment of Electrical Engineer- 
ing at the college which is widely 
known for its excellent training 


has been 


of engineering and communica- 
tion students. 

Many libraries of schools and 
universities throughout the coun- 
try are long-time subscribers to 
TELEPHONY and permanently 
bind those 
educational institutions noted for 
their 
specialized communication train- 
ing. In selecting a college to 
which the TELEPHONY volumes 


would be 


copies—particularly 


engineering courses and 


presented, Oregon 
State College was given particu- 
lar consideration because one of 
its faculty members, Prof. Ar- 
thur L. Albert, is a valued con- 
tributor of technical articles to 
TELEPHONY. Professor Albert 
has taught communication engi- 
the Oregon college 
for many years but is now on 
leave of absence at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind., where 
he is teaching war training com- 


neering at 


munication Professor 
Albert is also the author of sev- 
eral books, some of which are 
being used as college textbooks 
and by telephone 


panies in training courses. 


courses, 


large com- 
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